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‘y DOROTHY J. CLARK. 


+ To me, autumn in Indiana is the most beautiful season of the year. 
he crisp days and frosty nights soon turn the trees into a riot of 
olor. This is a favorite time for many Hoosiers to get in the family 
ar on weekends and drive out into the countryside. 

In addition to seeing the beautiful scenery, I like to have a def- 
yite goal when taking a drive. So, may I suggest an historical tour 
f some of our local points of 
terest? 


There uscd to be a favorite ex- 
pression, “You 
can’t get there 
from here,” 
and all routing 
directions had 
to start at the 
Court House. 
So. we'll start 
our tour at the 
Vigo County 


=s IA å 
. 


Battle of Fort Harrison, one of 
the last battles of the War of 1812, 
when the courageous little group of 
white settlers and soldiers man- 
aged to hold off the Indian attack. 
Here, too, you may see the old bed 
of the Wabash & Erie Canal and 
the tow path used in the 1840's and 
50’s, 
Leaving Fort Harrison, go east 
on the Fort Harrison Road to 
Jorothy J. Clark ak oe poe North Thirteenth Street, turn 
A trot Wo tl i north and drive to the end of the 
do i dt ' a e in 1 de pavement. Continue north on this 
Y e ie a E ear te | gravel road and you are now 
ol. Vigo bell in the Court House | traveling on the old Durkee Ferry 
ower strike. This bell was a| Road, which led from the ferry at 
ift from Col. Francis Vigo for | Tecumseh on the other side of the 
hom our county was named. | Wabash River to Markle's Mill. 
Drive north on Second street | About a quarter of a mile from the 
om the courthouse. Here, in the | end of the pavement, you'll find 
w level, was one of the turning} a distinct bend in the road. The 
asins for the old Wabash and| farmhouse of the Curvey family 
rie Canal of the 1840’s. Turn left 


is now standing on the site where 
Chestnut strect to First street, | the men were buried who were 
wen north to Sycamore street, 


killed during the Battle of Fort 
1d on your left enter the parking | Harrison. (For the story of the 
t of the American Can Company. 


“why” of this historic bend in the 
ou are now on the site of the 


road, read my column on Drum- 
ld Indian Orchard Burying|mer Davis which appeared Octo- 
round where many of our very 


ber 6.) 
rst citizens were buried, here 


| Retrace your route back to the 
1 the banks of the Wabash River. | pavement and turn east on county 
Go east on Sycamore street to 


road 24W. Look for the old Denny 
hird street. Turn left (north) | Cemetery on the left side of the 
1 Third street to- Locust street. | road. It is completely overgrown, 
1e former site of Sibleytown. On | but the name, “Denny,” and the 
1e east side was Sibley Subdivi- 


date, “1812,” are to be found on 
on. On the southwest corner is 


the entrance posts. 
le little brick Sibley Schoolhouse} When you reach U. S. Highway 
iow plastered over with con- h 


E a 5 a 41, at the intersection known ‘as 
ete), This location is verified) the “Cider Stop,” drive north past 
1 the 1874 Atlas of Vigo County. Roselawn Cemetery until you 

Oldest Cemetery. reach Stop 20. Turn east on 41-E 

; wa for one mile, left one-half mile on 

one a ane eae 3N, right 4/10 on 49E to a marked 

e cemetery, laid. out! post, To reach the old camping 
` 1839, the oldest city cemetery A 

grounds of the Indians, turn left 

Terre Haute. Veterans of all on a field lane at this marked 

e wars—the American Revolu- 
on, the War of 1812, Mexican 


post. Mr. and Mrs. Norman Lib- 
ar, Civil War, Spanish-American bert, present owners of this prop- 
ar, World Wars I and II, and the 


erty, will be only too happy to 
orean Conflict—are buried here. point out the interesting spots in 
s you go through the entrance 


this area, such as the camping 
ate at Fourth avenue, notice the 


site, the pottery hollow, | Spring 
aung oak tree just to your right, | Creek where flint and Indian arti- 
hich was recently planted by the 


facts were to be found, etc. 
«cal D.A.R. Chapter in memory Retrace your route back to road 
“the two Revolutionary soldiers 


3N, turn right on road 21E, and 
uried here, John Hamilton and | just after crossing the C. & E. I. 
oshua Patrick. 


railroad tracks, you will see the 
A old Ostrander homestead (com- 


+4 
IR TT 


IE a 


femporaries of the Mavrkle’s) on 
the right side of the road down a 
private lane. This home is now 
the property of Mr. Joseph Wag- 
ner. It is typical of the log cabin ” 
which, as the family grew and be- =+ 
came more prosperous, was en- |» 
larged, weatherboarded, and con- >. 
verted into a comfortable farm h - 
home. 


Continue on this country road to 
U. S. Highway 41, turn south (left) fe 
to North Terre Haute, and at the |. 
intersection stoplight turn left|} 
(east) on Park Ave. to the bridge. |. 
Here you will sce the remains of |: 
the famous old Markle's Mill( built |. 
ir 1816 and destroyed by fire in |p; 
September, 1938. 


Markle Homestead. 


Acrossi e road is the old 
Markle honvistead, built about the 
same time as the mill by Major 
Abraham Markle, and now in the 
process of being restored by the |) 
present owner, Tom Larison. Here |? 
many picturesque travelers were |} 
welcomed with true Hoosier hos- 
pitality in the early days. 

Before the Civil War, Markle’s 
Mill was used as a link in the 
Underground Railroad to assist |! 
fugitive slaves escaping to Canada. | 
During the Civil War, Confederate |. 
prisoners were confined in the ji! 
cellar of the Markle house in six 
rooms with iron bars on the ji hii 
windows. All these things are still ki YAA 
to be seen. Also notice the hand- ; 
made bricks manufactured on the + 
premises, All the lumber was cut $ 
and seasoned on the property. E 

Drive back west on Park avenue ©. 
to Fruitridge avenue, and turn ja 
south past the Markle Cemetery, >. 
tombstones. Ñ 


ki 


also overgrown. Here you will see 
some very early 


first burial in this cemetery wast. ~ 
that of a Negro slave in 1805. 


Between Haythorn avenue and 


Fort Harrison Road, on the left E eee a 
side as you drive south on Fruit- È e im. turn left to the circle, is } 
ridge avenue, you pass a two-story ff. | and see the monument erected to! $ 
brick house, formerly the Myerf= ||the memory of the Confederates | 
home, now owned by Mr. Byron * || soldiers who died while being held" 5 
R. Smith. This home is an excel-£ || Prisoner here during the Civil War. b | 
lent example of an early type?" Leaving Woodlawn Cemetery, E ane 


turn north of Third street to Maple 

|| avenue, and east on Maple avenue Es 

| to North Seventh street. On the: 

|| Northwest corner of this intersec- f E. 
tion was Camp Vigo, used during 
the Civil War days for training, 
etc. In addition, an early fair- 
grounds was located here, just west 
of Seventh street and 
Maple avenue. 


Go north on Seventh street to Ft. | 
Harrison Road anc turn left a short}. 2 
distance and enter the grounds of |ý 
the Elk's Country Club, the site of 
old Fort Harrison built in 1811. On [ye 
the west side of the present club- |) 
house is a large marker erected in 


E 
To Be Continued Next Week— ¡E | 1912 to commemorate the one 
| hundredth anniversary of the fam- 


October 27. $ a 
ÓN ous battle at the Fort. 
s ee E ee os E While here, look south down the 
rver and try to imagine the arrival 
of the flat boats of the pioneers |; 
with their families and all their 
longings. 


wane A y” 


brick farm house built in 1876. The 2 
date is on the front of the home. F 
Continue on Fruitridge avenue F 
to its intersection with U. S. High- 
way 40 at Wabash avenue. Here® | 
was established a toll-gate fort. | 
travel on the old National Road. EP 
Now that I have you back toy. | 
Fruitridge and Wabash, avenues, f 
this will be a good place to stop, 
but I will continue the tour in my 
column next week. We will con- 3 
tinue from this location and see; 
many more interesting landmarks'. 
in this history-filled country of). | 
ours. e 
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With Terre Haute Over the Years 


By A. R. Markle. 
I WEW PEOPLE realize that we 
stil. have with us some of the 
earliest buildings erected in 
Terre Haute. Many others of 
even earlier dates have been 
gone for many years. 

Among those which have long 
disappeared was the house built 
by Dr. Charles Modesitt imme- 
diately after he purchased the 
lots at the first sale in October, 
1816. This was a small two-room 


¡ house which stood on high ground | k 
south of the present jail and was | Passing 


| built of small logs hardly larger 
| than three or four inches in dia- 
meter. 


Across Ohio street from this | 


building at the site of the present 
jail was a large two story frame 
house, built by Curtis Gilbert in 
1818. This building was moved 
to the southern part of the city 
and somewhere there may be 
part of it still standing. To this 
| building Curtis Gilbert moved 
| from his location at the fort, 
| where in connection with his 
store he had been a military 
postmaster. With him came his 


| official-papers and he stiil acted , 
Las postmaster until the appoint- | 


ment of John M. Coleman as 
postmaster. 
that Coleman’s office was in his 
hat, a tall beaver “stove pipe” 
of early days. As little or no 
postage was prepaid in those 
days he is said to have delivered 
the mail and collected the pos- 
| tage from the recipient. 


Tradition had it 


and Ohio, once stood a Solid | 


the Bank of the State. In the next 
ten years the Bank of the State 
moved to a new building at the 
southwest corner of Fifth and 
Wabash. This building was in 
three parts, the middle one of 
which extended back to the alley | 


block of early buildings built in | with an ell reaching out to Fifth 


the first half century of the life 


street on the rear. This is a hard- 


of Terre Haute, but which were | ware store now and has been for 
dernolished for the erection of | fifty years. The west room of this 


the present city hall. 
An Early Tavern. 


structure was in early days the 
confectionary of W. H. Sage and 


At the southeast corner of First | Sons, and until about fifty years 
and Wabash Henry Redford built | aga, carried on a very popular 


-his)fgmous.tayern, The Eagle-and. 
Lion. This was a large two-story 
log building with a wagon yard, 
stables, and other outbuildings 
which afforded accommodations 
to the travelers coming into or 
through Terre Haute. 
This building was almost finished 
for the first celebration of Inde- 


| pendence Day in 1817. 


The participants at the ban- 
quet drank something like sixty 


toasts while they partook of the | 


meals and the drinks and lis- 


in the Western Sun of Vincennes 
that the doors and windows were 
not yet * place but withstanding 
this, guests were being accom- 
modated. 

At the northwest corner of First 
and Ohio stood the Clark House, 


dining room on the second floor. 
The other buildings in this half 
block are of later construction, 


| but west of these from the alley 


to Fourth street, now occupied 
by a department store, was built 
a little later than the one at 
the southéast corner. This was 
for a time the banking house of 
the Bank of Southern dlaria 
In this corner building, in the | 
offices and largely under the 
Same management, was founded 
the First National Bank, in July 


| tened to the outpouring "of patri-+of 1863. The corner location 
| otic oratory. The reported noted was in earlier years occupied 


by a large frame building which 
housed the recruits for the Mex- 
jean War, until they left for 
service, West of this on the 
south side of Wabash from 
Fourth street to the alley was 
the Warren block, built by 


an imposing two-story brick of| Chauncey M. Warren in 1853, The 
which only the foundation and] first tenant on the corner was 


part of the walls still exist. In 
| the Court House square stood our 


the Bank of Southern Indiana, 
which moved across the street 


original Court House started in| on the completion of that build- 
1818 but not fully completed for | ing The room at the west end 
another five years. It was torn | of this block was occupied by 
down in 1867 when the offices] S_ H. Potter, who dealt in hard- 


were moved to the northeast cor- 
ner of Third and Ohio which 
building still stands. 


Buildings Still Stand. 


| The first Masonie lodge was 


| 


| 


held in this building and wi 
the establishment of the county, | between Walnut and Poplar 
Mr. Gilbert served as the re- | streets is an old house built by 
conden, auditor, clerk of the kAmory Kinney about 1821. Here 
court, and in addition to these | jin the attic of this building our 
offices, he probably represented | first newspaper was printed. On 
every other office in the early | Poplar street on the southeast 


On the east side of First street 


county organization. 
Gilman’s Office. 


At the northeast corner of First | 
and Mulberry streets stood until | 


recent years the small brick two- 
room house which was the home 
of our first pork packer, Ben- 
jam Ichabod Gilman, and here 
also was his office from which 
he carried on the business” of 
dressing pork and shipping it 
down the river to ocean-going 


corner at Thirteenth and One-half 
Street stands the Preston House 
built about 1823 by George W. 
Deweese, This building is of stone 
and has weathered the years fair- 
ly well. 

In the first half century in the 
growth of Terre Haute, the town 
grew away from the Court House 
Square. Many changes took place 
in the arrangement of many 
buildings because all lots in the 
original town faced east or west 


| 


ships at New Orleans. This was except those on the north and 
demolished a few years 880 south sides of the public square. 
and is now the headquarters On one of these lots on the south 
of the Motor Truck firm. Across | side of Ohio street the Branch 
First street on the southwest cor-| Bank of the State of Indiana was 
¿mer stood a large two story brick | erected in 1836. This building is 
fesidence, built and occupied by | now known as Memorial Hall. At 
¡Jacob Lyman. This, too, is gone! the expiration of its charter in 
“with the ages. On the west side 1858, it became the property of 


of Second street between Wabash | 


ware, harness, and farm imple- 
ments. In later years, about 
1890, it became the undertaking 
establishment of P. J. Ryan. In; 
all probability it was the begin- 
ning of the process of embalming 
of the dead in Terre Haute. The 
first one here to practice this 
profession was F, M. Rogerson, 
whose apartment upstairs was 
reached by an outside stairway. 
Preceding Rogerson’s occupancy, 
this was the office of John T. 
Scott, father of our contemporary 
attorney, George A. Scott. One 
day a runaway team put an end 
to this stairway, leaving only 
one of those once frequent struc- 
tures still standing. West of the 
Warren block, extending from 
the alley to the corner, was once 
known as the Linton Building. 
At the west end of this row was 
another of our very early hard- 
ware stores. At the northeast | 
corner of First and Wabash, 
George W. Bement started in the 
wholesale grocery business in 
1851, but in the rest of this block 
the buildings are of much later 
date. At the northeast corner 
of Second and Wabash is a large 
three-story building, the upper 
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Terre Haute Landmarks Identified 


By A. R. Markle. 

NEW PEOPLE realize that we 
A still have with us some of the | 
earliest buildings erected in 
Terre Haute. Many others of 
even earlier dates have been 
gone for many years, 

Among those which have long 
disappeared was the house built 
by Dr. Charles Modesitt imme- 
diately after he purchased the 
lots at the first sale in October, 
1816. This was a small two-room 
house which stood on high ground 
south of the present jail and was 
built of small logs hardly larger 
than three or four inches in dia- 
meter, 

Across Ohio street from this 
building at the site of the present 
jail was a large two story frame 
house, built by Curtis Gilbert in 
This building was moved | 


and somewhere there may be, 
part of it still standing. To this 
building Curtis Gilbert moved 
from his location at the fort, 
where in connection with his 
store he had been a military | 
postmaster. With him came his | 
official papers and he still acted 
as postmaster until the appoint- 
ment of John M. Coleman as 
postmaster. Tradition had it 
that Coleman's office was in his 
hat, a tall beaver “stove pipe” | 
of early days. As little or no | 
postage was prepaid in those | 
days he is said to have delivered | 
the mail and collected the pos- 
tage from the recipient. 

The first Masonic lodge was 
held in this building and with 
the establishment of the county, 
Mr. Gilbert served as the re- 
corder, auditor, clerk of the 
court, and in addition to these 
offices, he probably represented 
every other office in the early 
county organization, 
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Gilman’s Office. 


At the northeast corner of First 
and Mulberry streets stood until 
recent years the small brick two- 
room house which was the home) 
of our first pork packer, Ben- | 
jam Ichabod Gilman, and here 
also was his office from which 
he carried on the business of 
dressing pork and shipping it 


| down the river to ocean-going 


ships at New Orleans. This was 
demolished a few years ago 


‘and is now the headquarters | 


of the Motor Truck firm. Across 
First street on the southwest cor- 
ner stood a large two story brick 
residence, built and occupied by 
Jacob Lyman. This, too, is gone 
with the ages. On the west side | 
of Second street between Wabash 
and Ohio, once stood a solid 
block of early buildings built in 
the first half century of the life 
of Terre Haute, but which were 
demolished for the erection of 
the present city hall. 
An Early Tavern. f 

At the southeast corner of First 
and Wabash Henry Redford built 
his famous tavern, The Eagle and 
Lion. This was a large two-story 
log building with a wagon yard, 
stables, and other outbuildings 
which afforded accommodations 


to the travelers coming into or | 


passing through Terre Haute. 
This building was almost finished 
for the first celebration of Inde- 
pendence Day in 1817. 

The participants at the ban- 
quet drank something like sixty 
toasts while they partook of the 
meals and the drinks and lis- 
tened to the outpouring of patri- 
otic oratory. The reported noted 
in the Western Sun of Vincennes 
that the doors and windows were 
not yet in place but withstanding 
this, guests were being accom- 
modated. 

At the northwest corner of First 
and Ohio stood the Clark House, 
an imposing two-story brick of 
which only the foundation and 
part of the walls still exist. In 
the Court House square stood our 
original Court House started in 
1818 but not fully completed for 
another five years. It was torn 
down in 1867 when the offices 
were moved to the northeast cor- 
ner of Third and Ohio which 
building still stands. 
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Buildings Still Stand. 

On the east side of First street 
between Walnut and _ Poplar 
streets is an old house built by 
Amory Kinney about 1821. Here | 
in the attic of this building our 
first newspaper was printed. On 
Poplar street on the southeast 
corner at Thirteenth and One-half 
street stands the Preston House 
built about 1823 by George W. 
Deweese. This building is of stone 
and has weathered the years fair- 
ly well. 

In the first half century in the 
growth of Terre Haute, the town 
grew away from the Court House 
Square. Many changes took place 
in the arrangement of many 
buildings because all lots in the 
original town faced east or west 
except those on the north and 
south sides of the public square. | 
On one of these lots on the south | 
side of Ohio street the Branch | 
Bank of the State of Indiana was 
erected in 1836. This building is 
now known as Memorial Hall. At 
the expiration of its charter in 
1858, it became the property of 
the Bank of the State. In the next 
ten years the Bank of the State 
moved to a new building at the 
southwest corner of Fifth and 
Wabash. This building was in 
three parts, the middle one of 
which extended back to the alley 
with an ell reaching out to Fifth 
street on the rear. This is a hard- 
ware store now and has been for 
fifty years. The west room of this 
structure was in early days the 
confectionary: of W. H. Sage and 
Sons, and until about fifty years 
ago, carried on a very popular 
dining room on the second floor. 

The other buildings in this half 
block are of later construction, 
but west of these from the alley 
to Fourth street, now occupied 
by a department store, was built 
a little later than the one at 
the southeast corner, This was 
for a time the banking house of | 
the Bank of Southern Indiana. 
In this corner building, in the 
| offices and largely under the 

same management, was founded 

the First National Bank, in July 
of 1863. The corner location 
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| Farrington. 


was in earlier years occupied 
by a large frame building which 
housed the recruits for. the Mex- 
ican War, until they left for 
service. West of this on the 
south side of Wabash from 
Fourth street to the alley was 
the Warren block, built by 
Chauncey M. Warren in 1853. The 
first tenant on the corner was 
the Bank of Southern Indiana, 
which moved across the street 
on the completion of that build- 
ing. The room at the west end 
of this block was occupied by], 
S. H. Potter, who dealt in hard- | 
ware, harness, and farm imple-| 
ments. In later years, about 
1890, it became the undertaking 
establishment of P. J. Ryan. In 
all probability it was the begin- 
ning of the process of embalming 
of the dead in Terre Haute. The 
first one here to practice this 
profession was. F. Ms: BasSreon 
whose apartment upstairs wa: 
reached by an outside stairway. 
Preceding Rogerson’s occupancy, 
this was the office of John T. 
Scott, father of our contemporary 
attorney, George A. Scott. One 


| day a runaway team put an end: 


to this stairway, leaving only 


| one of those once frequent struc- 


tures still standing. West of the 

Warren block, extending from 

the alley to the corner, was once 

known as the Linton Building. | 
At the west end of this row was 

another of our very early hard- 
ware stores, At the northeast 

corner of First and Wabash, 

George W: Bement started in the 

wholesale grocery business in 

1851, but in the rest of this block 

the buildings are of much later 

date. At the northeast corner 

of Second and Wabash is a large 

three-story “building, the upper 

floor having been added in 1859. 

About this same date the build- 
ings facing on Second street 

were built, but the original build- 

ing was erected by 1847. 

The corner room was the first 
location of Max Joseph, who had 
a clothing store. His son, Leo 
Joseph, founded his fortune as a 
bootblack for the party of his! 
father’s friends who gathered | 
there on Sunday. For 25 cents 
or so thus accumulated kept him 
in spending money for the rest 
of the week. ; 

Most of the buildings are of 
later days, but on the corner 
where is now the Shandy Build- 
ing was the early home of Judge 
Here, in 1837, the 
bishop of Vincennes celebrated 
the first mass of the Catholic 
Church in Terre Haute. 
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On the north side of Wabash 
from Third street to the alley 
east still stand what was origi- 
nally known as Phoenix Row. It 
gained its name from the fabled 
bird which rose from the ashes. 

In December of 1850 a fire de- 
stroyed the buildings now occu- 
pied by this block, all of them 
being frame except the corner 
building, McQuilkin’s Coffee 
House, which was brick. It was 
rebuilt by several owners and re- 
opened much as it now stands. 
In December of 1850, in the 
report of the fire, it is noted that 
Union Row was saved because of 
its brick construction and iron 
shutters, 

An early newspaper, dated 
March 5, 1850, noted that the 
frame buildings of Dutch Row 
were being demolished and on 
March 12 it noted that excava- 
tion had been started for a 
modern three-story building to 
be called Union Row. 
| In the third room from the 
| alley now known as Goldie’s Res- 
taurant was the location of the 
firm of Ludowici and Hulman, 
dealers in wholesale and retail 
liquors, and general merchan- 
| dise, Jacob B. Ludowici was then 
forty-nine years old and he in- 
vested $1,400 in business while 
his partner, Francis P. Hulmar, 
¡aged twenty-nine, furnished $740, 
Three years later their partner- | 
ship was dissolved and Francis 
withdrew, announcing that he 
would open a new stock of goods 
which he had on sale in a frame 
building “on National Road street 
‘opposite the Post Office.” The 
Post Office, of course, was ban- 
ished many years ago but re- 
search developed that at an earli- 
er date “the Post Office has 
moved this day to National Road 
street opposite the Spinning 
Wheel.” The Spinning Wheel was 
so named because of its large 
spinning wheel hanging in front 
‘of the store. This stood at the 
‘northeast corner of Fourth and 
an and was demolished 
about 1869 for the erection of the 
Terre Haute Opera House. This 
burned in 1896 and the present 
building was erected on the ruins 
of that half block. On the north- 
¿east corner of Fifth and Wabash 


stood a large three-story build- | 
ing whose front was divided into | 
three rooms. This was taken over 
by Francis Hulman in 1857. The 


east room, however, was one 
time occupied by a hardware 
store and the middle room was 
the publishing house of an early 
newspaper. In 1853 Francis occu- 
pied what was later known as the 
Savoy Theatre, Early in 1858, 
Francis left his half brother, Her- 
man, in charge of the business, 
and after making his will, which | 


| was common practice in those 


days before risking the perils of 
the deep, visited his old home in 
Germany with his wife and 
daughter. As he left Europe for 
America his family as well as 
several hundred other passengers 
were lost in the burning of the 
steamer Austria, at sea. Herman 
carried out the terms of the will 
settling all of the bequests. He 
took over the business and con- 
tinued in those premises until the 
firm moved to its present loca- | 
tion in 1893; The building was | 
then demolished in 1894 and the 
Havens and Geddes Company 
built a department store on the | 
corner. Fire destroyed this store | 
in 1899 and the present building 
was erected the following year. 
There are still a few buildings 
built in the 1850’s which are still 
occupied in the business district 
of Terre Haute and these are cer? 
tainly worth mention. A 
The Havens and Geddes depart- 


5 E 
“ment store ate the scene of Terre 
‘Haute’s worst fire. The store, a 
five-story modern structure, was 
decked out in Christmas trim- 
mings when on Dec. 19 about 5 


o'clock in the evening, the Christ- 


‘mas trimmings in the west win- 
‘dow burst into flames. In mo- 
ments the entire store was a roar- 
ing furnace and the elevator boy, 
| Claude Herbert, stuck to his post. 
¡He was asphixiated and died. 
‘Three other deaths occurred in 
¡the fire: Katie Maloney, a clerk 
who jumped from the second or 
third floor; John Renzenbrink, a 
member of the Sixes’ hose com- 
pany, and a member of the Nehf 
family, who died while trying to 
remove the stock of the Swopa 
and Nehf jewelry store. 

The Havens and Geddes retail 
store was entirely destroyed as 
was the wholesale house of the 
same company on Fifth street 
north of the department store. 
The partners, Elisha Havens and 
Robert Geddes closed their af- 
fairs here and moved to Indian- 
apolis, where the new business 
continued to thrive for many 
years. 
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————, | Stewart House. Still later it was 

i bought by P. J. Ryan who had a 
livery stable and undertaking es- 
tablishment there for many years. 


It is now occupied by an auto- 


By A. R. Markle. 


It may surprise some of the 
esent generation to know that; 
ore are plenty of buildings still: 
inding in Terre Haute that are: 
her nearly or over 100 years: 
1 and still being used. > 
The oldest structure of any kind, 
1 used and occupied is the 
use on the east side of First 
“ect just north of Poplar street. į 
hile we cannot fix the exact. 
te on which it was built, it was 
cupied by John W. Osborn by 
ly, 1823. 
It is a wide one-story house, 
th no pretention of a second | 
or, yet it is known that the 
‘st issue of the Western Regis- 
r and Terre Haute Advertiser , 
is published in the small attic 
this house which could only, 
reached by an outside stair- 
ay. 
Besides the editor, John Os- 
rn, there was one journeyman 
pesetter, George Dougherty, 
d three apprentices, Samuel B.: 
vokins, Charles I. Jacobs and 
3 uncle, O. J. Smith. Samuel 


Phoenix Row. 


stroyed the buildings on the north 
allev on the east and also those 


as far 
building. The owners of that 
property got together and built | 
a new building on the site to be | 
called Phoenix Row. 
newspaper today remarked that | 
the Union Row was saved because ` 
it was of brick construction with | 
iron shutters. It was finished for | 
occupancy by the first of 1852 
not 1850. | 


On the upper floor extending | 
about half of the block, with its 
entrance on Third strect, was | 
Corinthian Hall. 
stage at the cast end, it could” 
seat nearly 300 people and was a 
highly favored place of entertain- 
ment by concerts, dances and the- f 
kins later edited the Vigo |atrical performances. It wasi 
unty section of Beckwith’s ¡opened with an entertainment of! 
Jigo and Parke Counties His- concert and dance on January 10, | 
vy.” O. J. Smith founded the +| 1852. | 
1 Gazette about 50 years later. The lower floor housed many, 
> left Terre Haute for Chicago business enterprises, including a į 
aere he started one of the first !| wholesale liquor house on the cor- 
sreotype plants there, Western | ner of Third. Tousey Brothers ' 
wspaper Union. General Store was in the second | 
He mailed material to his sub- | room from the corner. One half f 
ribers for a number of news- } of the room was the private bank | 
per pages for which the type |] of the Tousey Brothers. W. R.f 
d been set in his plant, and thus | McKeen bought a half interest in 
e small country paper of four | the banking firm, making it Me-' 
ges printed locally could be-| Keen and Tousey. Tousey was! 
me an issue of many pages at | bought out by Demas Deming, : 
tle extra cost, The equipment’ Jr.. and the new firm of McKeen: 
nsisted of an old type wood | and Deming moved to the corner 
id iron Ramage press operated | room, j 
- two apprentices, one of whom | ,In the 60’s young Deming traded 
ed two buckskin bags filled | places with D. W. Minshall of the* 
‘th feathers to ink the type, | New First National Bank and be- 
nile another operated a lever] came a partner with McKeen in 
id screw which made the im-j the firm of McKeen and Minshall. 
ession. The editor himself|This firm erected a building at! 
indled the form and the paper. [the northwest corner of Sixth and 
iis was a very slow o] Wabash. Minhall retired in 1877. 
ere were only a few hundred; E 
pies struck off each week. Then! ON. k 
0 much of the copy was kept On March 5, 1850, announce- } 
anding as it bore the symbol ment was made that the buildings ; 
f” (till forbid). on Dutch Row were being” de- ; 
Osborn finally sold the paper to | Molished and a week later exca- 
iomas Dowling in 1832. No com-| Vation had been started for the } 
ote file has been preserved, but erection of a three-story brick | 
e Fairbanks Library has a file, building to be known .as Union į 
aich is fairly complete. This Row because several owners of | 
the property of the Vigo His-! lots joined in the construction of | 
rical Society loaned to them) the building. “=; | 
any years ago by a son of that| . By October the building was | 
me first apprentice, Samuel) finished and the third room from 
Dah. ‘ the alley counting toward Fourth | 
JE CA street on the north side of Wabash | 


A ia was occupied by John B. Ludo- | 
The first building on the west) wici and Francis T. Hulman. As 

le of Second street north of] they arrived in Terre Haute the | 
abash was at one time thel first week in March, they must | 


‘rre Haute Hotel. This building) have had some other location | 
is built by Matthew Stewart i 


mobile accessory house. | 


On December 20, 1850, fire de- | 
side of Wabash from Third to the | 


on the east side of Third street | 
as the fire ce k 


A current! 


With a large! 


Ce | In his leisure 
p AA -er 


Y At the northeabi corm 
| 
| building has seen very 
changes. Its front on Wabashi 
J| and First street with its roof, 

line have been unchanged for’ 
| over 100 years. Bement moved 
i; from here in 1868 to the building | 
| now occupied by Silverstein Bros. 
The ald location was taken over 


eS 
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by Baurmeister and Busch who- 
vacated it only a few years ago. 
It is now occupied as the ware- 
house and appliance repair shop 
of the Root’s Dry Goods Com- 
pany. 


Warren Block. 


On the south side of Wabash 
| extending from the alley east on 
Wabash and south on Fourth to 
| the alley is the block built by 
‘| Chauncey Warren in 1853, The 
¡| corner rooms are now occupied’ 
| by the Court House Furniture & 
l| Company, but when the building 
originally opened Manhan Gen- 
eral Store was on the corner and 
| J. A. Foote’s Seed Store was at 
the corner of the alley. The first. 
occupant where Quinlan's Feed 
Store is now was the S. H. Potter 
Hardware and Harness Store. In, 
| about 1892 P. J. Ryan moved his 
undertaking into! 

the room. 

The next room east was occu- 
picd by Francis Hulman who, 
after the dissolution of his parte: 
nership with Ludowici and con-s 
tinding a business of his own, 
advertised he had just received | 
a special shipment of wholesale“ 
merchandise by steamboat from! 
Cincinnati which he would sell 
at the lowest prices. He described } 
his new location as ‘‘on National 
Road Street opposite the Post Of-{ 
fice.” It turned out that the Post’ 
Office was across the street from 
the Spinning Wheel. 


This new location of Francis: 
Hulman consisted of the first} 
and second floors, but the owner, 
reserved the right to use the, 
Stairway and the front room of, 
the second floor for his own office. * 


For many years the top floor: 
was a Photograph Gallery, In| 
about 1870 the photographer took’ 
in an apprentice who learned the? 
trade known in those days as “‘the 
art and mystery of photography.” 
When the boy’s father dicd he: 
was apprenticed to an uncle who 
carried on a tailoring business; 
on the second floor of the build-: 
ing that stood on the site of the! 
present Sycamore Building. 


It took but a few short months) 
for this lad to realize {hat about! 
all he would learn of the tailoring’ 
business was to keep the rags’ 
and scraps in separate contain-l 
ers for wool and cotton. Most of. 
his work consisted of cleaning up 
the floor, running errands, and! 
caring for the ever present: 
“spittoon.” 


_To improve his financial situa- 
tion and to learn more of a busi-| 
ness, he hired himself out to the: 


establishment 


photographer and learned to pre-| 5 
pare his emulation, coat the pa-j) 
per and the glass plates, focus +: 


a 


the camera on the subject, ex-' 


ps the plate, and (after their}: 


development) make prints on the 
well dried paper, 


ATL seca 


| ana Wabash a thrce-story sans. Meined a reputation as anag 
ing was built and occupied by H teur baseball player. 
George W. Bement in 1851. This. ^ few years, still only an employe 


fewL | of the photographer, he was ap- 


time this boy at- Y 


~ x 
$ = 


After a 


at Effingham. Ill., who also had $ 
a school of photography. At- > 
tracted by the prowess of the 

young man as a batter and base |: 
runner, the Effingham man of- p>. 
fered good employment, but the p>» 
Jad refused to change his ama- i 
teur status. The offer was. ge. 
changed and the young man soon; % 4 
found himself set up in business% YA 
with a full store of equipment at; 7 

a very modest rent. The young! 
lad was the boy who became the 
! famous Benny Van Borsum. Hel 
finished his career here as the; 
operator of the Savoy Theater, Y 
and he became the owner of the} 
building where he had Jearned y 
photography. 


Sassen Building. 


An old frame building which), 
had been used as a Barracks for 
recruits in the Mexican War stood ff. 
at the southeast corner of Fourth > y: | 
and Wabash. It was demolished f > + 
in 1857 and a three-story allah kaya 
was crected in its place. Theh 
ee 


window caps on the second floor) is 
signify the year of its construc- Be i 
tion. When the building opened, 7. 
the Southern Bank of Indiana! 24 
moved in. On July 14, 1863, the) ~} 
Southern Bank re-organized as} rhe 
the First National Bank. In 1894) 9% 
the hank moved to its new build- be 
¡ing between Fifth and Sixth onf i . 
the south side of Wabash. From & ~“ 
i there, after more merging, the} `; 
| bank moved to their present lo- $ 

i cation between Sixth and Sev- 7" 
enth—the present Terre Haute j} yy 
First National Bank, | 


Post Office. 


South of Wabash on the west Bi 
side of Fourth street stands añ. 
three-story building which be- mdo 
came the Post Office in 1853, with & ? 
la newspaper office on the second P~ 
and third floors. From here, in Bs, 
| 1870, the Post Office moved to a fae 
| building erected for that purpose vu. 
at the southeast corner of the}, 
| alley, south of Wabash on sixth | 
| street. -— $8 

From the alley, south of the old i4. 
Post Office located on Fourth i 
street, to Ohio street, the last y 
building built in this half block ee, 
has just been demolished. We fs. 
know that it was built in 1853 for Por 
a newspaper account at the time?” 
stated that “now” all the half 
block was brick buildings. The 
last tenant in this building was 
the E. 1. Polson Hardware Store, > 
but previous tenants were thres | 
furniture dealers — Wright ane 
Wood. Foster, and Lenhart, 


this location: Stall moved across Si 
the street where he spent many fi: 
years in the chinaware business. $ | 
He retired in recenl years after Buti 

almost 70 years in business in 
Terre Haute. 
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By A. R. Markle. 


It may surprise some of the 
present generation to know that 
there are plenty of buildings still 
standing in Terre Haute that are 
either nearly or over 100 years 
old and still being used. 

The oldest structure of any kind 
still used and occupied is the 
house on the east side of First 
street just north of Poplar street. 
While we cannot fix the exact 
date on which it was built, it was 
occupied by John W. Osborn by 
July, 1823. 

It is a wide one-story house, 
with no pretention of a second 
floor, yet it is known that the 
first issue of the Western Regis- 
ter and Terre Haute Advertiser 
was published in the small attic 
of this house which could only 
be reached by an outside stair- 
way. 

Besides the editor, John Os- 
born, there was one journeyman 
typesetter, George Dougherty, 
and three apprentices, Samuel B. 
Gookins, Charles I. Jacobs and 
his uncle, O. J. Smith. Samuel 
Gookins later edited the Vigo 
county section of Beckwith’s 
“Vigo and Parke Counties His- 
tory.” O. J. Smith founded the 
old Gazette about 50 years later. 
He left Terre Haute for Chicago 
where he started one of the first 
stereotype plants there, Western 
Newspaper Union. 


He mailed material to his “sub: | 


scribers for a number of news- 
paper pages for which the type 


| had been set in his plant, and thus 


the small country paper of four 
pages printed locally could be- 
come an issue of many pages at 
little extra cost. The equipment 
consisted of an old type wood 
and iron Ramage press operated 
by two apprentices, one of whom 
used two buckskin bags filled 
with feathers to ink the type, 
while another operated a lever 
and screw which made the im- 
pression. The editor himself 
handled the form and the paper. 
This was a very slow process but 
there were only a few hundred 
copies struck off each week. Then 


too much of the copy was kept 


standing: as it bore the symbol 
“tf” (till forbid). 
Osborn finally sold the paper to 


Thomas Dowling in 1832. No com- | 


plete file has been preserved, but 
the Fairbanks Library has a file 
which is fairly complete. This 
is the property of the Vigo His- 
torical Society loaned to them 
many years ago by a son of that 
same first apprentice, Samuel 
Gookins. — ? 
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Stewart House. 


The first building on the west 
side of Second street north of 
Wabash was at one time the 
Terre Haute Hotel. This building 
was built by Matthew Stewart in 
1833. After a fire in 1842, it was 
rebuilt and became known as the 
Stewart House. Still later it was 
bought by P. J. Ryan who had a 
livery stable and undertaking es- 
tablishment there for many years. 
It is now occupied by an auto- 
mobile accessory house. 


Phoenix Row. 


On December 20, 1850, fire de- 
stroyed the buildings on the north 
side of Wabash from Third to the 
alley on the east and also those 
on the east side of Third street 
as far as the fire department 
building. The owners of that 
property got together and built 
a new building on the site to be 

| | called Phoenix Row. A current 
“newspaper today remarked that 
the Union Rowwas saved because | 
it was of brick construction with 
iron shutters. It was finished for 
occupancy by the first of 1852 
not 1850. 


On the upper floor extending 
about half of the block, with its 
entrance on Third street, was 
Corinthian Hall. With a large 
stage at the east end. it could 

| | seat nearly 300 people and was a | 
| highly favored place of entertain- | 

' ment by concerts, dances and the- 
atrical performances. It was 
opened with an entertainment of | 
concert and dance on January 10, | 
1852. 


The lower floor housed many 
business enterprises, including a 
wholesale liquor house on the cor- 
ner of Third. Tousey Brothers 
General Store was in the second 
room from the corner. One half 
of the room was the private bank 
of the Tousey Brothers. W. R. 
McKeen bought a half interest in 
the banking firm, making it Mc- 
Keen and Tousey. Tousey was 
bought out by Demas Deming, 
Jr., and the new firm of McKeen 
and Deming moved to the corner 
room, 

,In the 60’s young Deming traded 
places with D. W. Minshall of the 
New First National Bank and be- 
came a partner with McKeen in 
the firm of McKeen and Minshall. 
This firm erected a building at 
the northwest corner of Sixth and 


| Wabash. Minhall retired in 1877. | 


| 


Union Row. 


On March 5, 1850, announce- 
ment was made that the buildings 
on Dutch Row were being de- 
molished and a week later exca- 
vation had been started for the 
erection of a three-story brick 
building to be known as Union 
Row because several owners of 


lots joined in the construction of |: 


the building. 

By October the building was 
finished and the third room from 
the alley counting toward Fourth 
street on the north side of Wabash 
_was occupied by John B. Ludo- 
| wici and Francis T. Hulman. As 
they arrived in Terre Haute the 
first week in March, they must 
have had some other location 
while awaiting the opening of the 
new building. 

Bement Building. 


At the northeast corner of First 


Land Wabash a three-story build- | 


ing was built and occupied by 
George W. Bement in 1851. 
building has seen very few 
changes. Its front on Wabash 
and First street with its roof 
line have been unchanged for 
over 100 years. Bement moved 
from here in 1868 to the building 
now occupied hy Silverstein Bros. 
The old location was taken over 


| 


| 


This | 
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by Baurmeister and Busch who 
vacated it only a few years ago. 
It is now occupied as the ware- 
house and appliance repair sh 
of the Root’s Dry Goods > Com- 
pany. va 
| Warren Block. | 


On the south side of Wabash | 
extending from the alley east on Al 
Wabash and south on Fourth to 
‘the alley is the block built by 
Chauncey Warren in 1853. The 
corner rooms are now occupied 
by the Court House Furniture 
Company, but when the building 
originally opened Manhan Gen- 
eral Store was on the corner and 
J. A. Foo®’s Seed Store was at 
the corner of the alley. The first 
occupant where Quinlan’s Feed 
Store is now was the S. H. Potter 
Hardware and Harness Store. In 


| about 1892 P. J. Ryan moved his 


undertaking establishment into 


the room. 


The next room east was occu- 
pied by Francis Hulman who, 
after the dissolution of his part- 
nership with Ludowici and con- 
tinuing a business of his own, 
advertised he had just received 
a special shipment of w olesale 
merchandise by steamboat from 
Cincinnati which he would sell 
at the lowest prices. He described 
his new location as “on National 
Road Street opposite the Past Of- 
fice.” It turned out that the Post 
Office was across the street from 
the Spinning Wheel. ey. 


This new location A 


Hulman consisted of first 
and second floors, but the owner 
reserved the right to use the 
stairway and O ef, 
the second floor for his own office. 

For many years the top floor 
was a Photograph Gallery. In 
about 1870 the photographer took 
in an apprentice who learned the 
trade known in those days as “the 
art and mystery of photography.” 
When the boy’s father died nea 
was apprenticed to an uncle who 
carried on a tailoring business PS 
on the second floor of the bui 
ing that stood on the site of the \ 
present Sycamore Building. 

It took but a few short months 
for this lad to realize that about. 
all he would learn of the tailoring | 


| business was to keep the rags | 


and scraps in separate co 

ers for wool and cotton. Mest E of 

his work consisted of cleaning up 
the floor; running errands, and 
caring for the ever present 
“spittoon.”” i 
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) Part of Terre Haute History 
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get e 
By A. R.M . The town house became the CRITE 
Some of the thriving business lo-| home of the fabulous Sam McDon- REFEREN “athe are 
cations in Terre Haute today were, ald who devoted his abundant DO NOT CIRCULATE 


landmarks of the early day which| capital to the support of stables of 
indicated the growth and develop-|:trotting and pacing horses, and re- 
ment of Terre Haute. The names||garding whom there were many 
and locations will recall many||fantastic stories about McDonald 
memories of the building up of the||and his associates and boisterous 
young city. guests. 

Idaho was the name given for the|| On the east side of the National 
community of Seventh and Hul-[|Road one of the landmarks was 
man street. It was sort of a first|| Dick Houseman’s National Road 
and last chance for incoming and| House which experienced many| 
outgoing trade in the early town.||changes during its existence, and 


The Fromme general store occu-| for some years was known as yA 
pied the southeast corner. The old||Geisselbrecht's vaudeville house. D> 

ge 
boon to the horse and buggy travel, |beer garden and gasthaus, or tav- QS 
and the old Fromme grocery car-||ern in the earlier sense of the QS 
ried large stocks of commodities||word, and this for years was a E 
identified with the time and with||point of call for the stage coaches SS z 
the needs of city and country folks.||and general traffic on the Na: Ss > 


The Coordes blacksmith shop oc- 
cupied the northwest corner, later 
the location of the, W. Ri White 
general store. On the southwest 
corner was the Vaughn poultry and 
egg yards and store house. 

On the northeast corner was the 
Donnelly drug store, a business 
which grew and developed under 
five generations of the Donnelly, the mud on the National Road and 
family, and which is still operated! |overturned. One of the notable Ss 
under that name to this day, ` | spots along the National Road was S 

Another pioneer development) (the McKeen farm, now known as S 
was Twelve Points, which grew||Fdgewood Grove. William R. Mc- 
‘and prospered at the intersection! | Keen, then president of the Van- 
lof Thirteenth street, Lafayette av-||dalia Railroad, had a fine resi- 
lenue and what later became Maple| |dence there, had stables of fine 
avenue. The community grew up| horses, and the area facing on the 


around the Petri saloon, which| National Road was a deer park. 
served for over a half century aS| Perhaps Mr, McKeen did not 
“the first and last chance” on the] know it then. but he was leading 
north bound travel at that extrem-| the movement for conservation of 
ity of Terre Haute. Í . | wildlife. Much of the same posi- 
Among the pioneer industries tion was held by B. G. Cox, wh 
long identified with the history of| owned Fruit Ridgécavedue below 
Terre Haute were the T. B. Johns) what is now Poplar street Lake 
saw mill and lumber yard a Wazi Fluviana 
ter and Chestnut streets, which js i : 
about the site of the present Amer- ian Diet e ie moze 
ican Can Company, at present one of William P. Ijams, and a stock. 
of the modern and most expansive farm of national repute This was 
of the city’s industry. The floating; the home of the celebrated Axtell 
area of saw logs there was a great) and other notable performers in 
¡swimming resort for the youth of the Grand Circuit races for years 
‘that day. The-Johns family was On the national Road east of 
prominent in business here in the Terre Haute and on what is no 
‘Sixties and Seventies, and T. B. the Rose Polytechnic site are 
Johns built himself an imposing was 'a beautiful and extensive 
residence at what became Sixth farm, owned by the late Herman 
and Oak streets. This residence Hulman, which was his relaxation 
later became the home of B. G. from his busy life in building up 
Cox, the Bogart family and subse- Hulman and Company, one of 


to St. Louis. President Van Bure 
made a notable trip, and Presiden 
Lincoln and Senator Dan W. Voor z 


|hees are said to have had a not, AL 
able reunion in one of these same SS 
stage coaches. It was at Plainfield BW 
on this trip when the stage coach SI 
carrying VanBuren got stuck in SS x 


tional Road, from Baltimore, Md.. S Y 
j D $ 


well and watering trough was a||In addition was an old fashioned 


quently became the home-of the s fi 
Woman’s Department Club, as we ‘ye AAA aT 
po pee e spot of fond memories for 


One of the imposing residences Terre Haute was the old Early 
of that period was that of Colonel Grove, located on what became the 
‘Richard W. Thompson, who be- site for Rea school on North Third | 
came secretary of the Navy under Street opposite Woodlawn Ceme-| 
President Rutherford B. Hayes. tery. Here were held thee celebra- 
Colonel Thompson also had a coun- tions of Fourth of July, on Me- 
‘try place southeast of the city morial Day and the pienics of the 
‘known as Spring Hill. ~ Hobernians, The Turn Verein, the 

early reunions of the Civil War 
erans and other events too 
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Sunday, July 24, 1949. 


By A. R. Markle. 
The ground on which the pres- 


Terre Haute. 


now gone, leaving only memory. 
At the northwest corner of Second 
and Ohio a low, long, brick build- 
ing saw the birth of our banking 
institutions. Erected in the early 
thirties by Chauncey Rose who 
himself occupied the corner room, 
three of our early banks were or- 
ganized there, The first was the 
Terre Haute branch of the State 
Bank of Indiana with a 25-year 
charter. For a year and a half 
their banking house was in one 
of the four rooms of this building, 
| from which they moved in 1836 to 
the building now known as Memo- 
rial Hall. Painted on one of the 
columns of this building is the 
statement “Erected in 1834” but 
the official reports of the branch 
bank filed with the auditor of the 
state at Indianapolis show in the 
first annual report “Value of bank- 
ing house” that they paid rent that 
year and that they bought the lots 
on which this building stands in 
1835 and in 1836 paid rent for a 
half year. The value of their real 
estate being given that year was 
$1,000, while the following year 
they reported the value of the 
building of a much larger sum 
which was continued through the 
life of the bank. 


Other Banks. 


In another room in the old Rose 
building was organized the Prairie 
City Bank which later removed to 
its own property on the north side 
of Wabash just west of the Shandy 
building. Newspapers of the day 
refer to it and its remodeling as 
having an “iron front,” evidently 
something new in Terre Haute, 
though it only consisted of the 
alteration of the front of the first 
floor. In still another-room.in:thi 
old Rose building was organized, 
in 1858, under the “free banking 
system” the Southern Bank of In- 
diana. The organizers weré two 
brothers from Erie, Pa., and of 
roughly half a dozen other banks 
organized in Terre Haute under 
that system only this one survived; 

¡removing later to the new Warren 

block, they occupied the southwest 
corner of Fourth and Wabash until 
erection of the Sasseen building at 
the southeast corner where they 
were organized as the First Na- 
tianal Bank of Terre Haute. 


TOP OF oT Her 


COLMAN 


ent City Hall stands is closely 
related to the early history of 
Some of the first 
¡business houses, even residences, 
once occupied this ground but are 


‘Terre Haute Landmarks Which 
| Once Graced the Public Square 


much of Terre Haute's early busi- 
ness. It in turn succeeded the old 
“Locust Corner” which burned 
and had succeeded the residence 
of Judge Farrington on the same 
corner. Back of it on the north 
side of the alley stands the Dole 
Building. The upper floor was 
first used as a lodge hall and for 
public entertainment. During the 
Civil War this was a military hos- 
pital and the lower floor was oc- 
cupied by what is now the No. 4 
fire company which is now in the 
city's own building on the oppo- 
site side of the street. 
Phoenix Row. 


On the north side of Wabash 
east of Third to the alley stands 
“Phoenix Row” which, like its 
mythical ancestor, rose out of the 
ashes which consumed the whole 
block back almost to the No. 4 
engine house. Previously the cor- 
ner had been occupied by the 
“Light Horse Harry” Tavern of 
Samuel McQuilkin, Terre Haute’s 
second. home for the traveling 
“man or beast.” At this corner 
also was the banking house of Mc- 
Keen and Minshall, successors to j 
the private banking firm of Mc- 4 
Keen and Tousey who had occu- 
pied the next room east. The fire 
occurred in December, 1850, and 
the new building was opened with 
a grand celebration in early. Jan- 
uary of 1852. Because of the 
proximity of the Court House the 
second floor of the buildings was 
a favorite location for the attorneys 
of the time and many famous 
names were once to be seen on 
the “shingles” hung out at the i 
foot of the stairs. The same was 
true of both sides of Ohio street 
in the same half block. East of 
Phoenix Row from the alley to 
Fourth street was “Union Row,” 
built in 1850 as a successor to a 
row of small frame buildings. | 
Among the early tenants in this 
building were Ludowici and Hul- 


here with his “Cincinnati Liquor 
Store” while Francis Hulman took 
the room on the opposite side of 
Wabash which is now the Savoy 
Theater. From here in 1857 he 
removed to the building at Fifth 
and Wabash which was demol- 
ished in 1894 for the erection of 
the Havens & Geddes Store which 
burned so disasterously in 1898. 
At the Fourth street corner of 
Union Row was Baur’s Drug Store | 
which was later to become Gulick 


land Berry, one of Terre Haute’s 


oldest continuously occupied drug 
stores. Opposite Union Row was 
the Warren Block finished in 1853, _ 
the same year that the block on - 
the south side of Wabash between — 
Fifth and Sixth was erected, the 
east efid of which was Lud 
Hotel, later to become kn 
the National House. = 


man and after the dissolution of 
e paTtHersnip Ludowiel Temana — 


alge Zeme Umas feo 
(TH) 


Community Affairs File 
Other Early Buildings. 


Next north of the Rose building 
was a long series of three-story 
buildings erected between the late 
thirties and the middle forties. 
Here were many of our earliest 
merchants, some who had pre- 
viously occupied other buildings in| 
the same block which were de- 
stroyed by fire. Among the own- 
ers were Rufus St. John.and John 
Boudinot, and “among the tenants 
at an early date were R. S. Cox & 
Son, Ludowici & Hulman, and at 
the extreme north end Bonner, 
Reynolds & Early occupied a gen- 
eral merchandise store and i 
their place many of our“ y 
physicians had their offices. On 
the rear of this lot, facing Wabash, 
was the “Iron Store” of James 
McGregor, a canny Scotsman who 
later moved across the street 
where he carried on a hardware 
business for many years. He was 
Terre Haute’s first millionaire and 
at the time that a tax of one dollar 
a gallon was levied on the manu- 
¡facture of whiskey during the Civil 
War he was the fortunate owner of 
a million gallons of whiskey in 
storage. Naturally, all other manu- 
facturers advanced the price on 
each gallon they made, and his, 
being already made, was tax free. 


North Side of the Square. 


At the northeast corner of Sec- 
cond stands the Early Block now 
occupied by the Indois Hotel. 
After the upper floors had been 
occupied for some years as a 
hotel under various names, an 
additional story was built on the 
front part'and a series of store- 
rooms at the rear facing Second 
street. As for the exterior of this 
building, it is now very much the 
same after ninety years. On the 
lower floor at the corner was the 
store of Max Joseph, dealer in 
men’s wear, the name of the store 
being one of tne oldest in con- 
tinuous service on Wabash ave- 
nue. On the west side a second 
floor window still has the old 
fashioned small window panes of 
those early days. Next east of this 
building was the Modesitt Build- 
ling and east of it the block has 
changed very little. On the corner 
of Third the Shandy Building has 
in past years been faced with new 
brick but within it is the old Far-: 
rington block which hogsed 50! 
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Department of Inspection. = 
Thursday said 26 buildings ir, 2 
the city were demolished dury = 
ing the month of March. Bes 
Kassis said six of the con- 
demned structures were torn 
down by the city and the rest 
vere demolished 5y the Depart 
ment ‘of Urban Ronewal and 
indiana State University, 
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¿By DOROTHY CLARK 


PA El le a 
y Hall Owner Lived .. 
Fas sf and Furious 


Lif e 


maili. on ce east side of South Sixth Street and north of Farrington was 
an empty lot purchascd by Henry D. Williams in 1852 on which he built a house 
before the year was out. It was soon to become known as Rowdy Hall. 

The house was sold to Chauncey Rose in 1865, who sold it to Josephus Collett 
in 1870, who, in turn, sold it soon after to Sam McDonald, a newcomer to this city 
described as a wild young man banished by his family from his home in Baltimore. 


Young McDonald made the 

seene of wild dis. 

with his Doon 
who pe 


order 
panions 


com- 


‘there. Their 5 
female com foes 
panions were 
Imported from 
Baltimore for {%7 
frequent vis- `: 
its. 
He made ex- 
tensive alter- 
ations in the Ñ 
house, adding 
a grand ball- DOROTHY J. CLARK 
room with 
two fireplaces. In some of the 
wild parties held there, his 
men visitors shot out {he 
lights over the mantel and the 


marks ‘still. show. in . the ' 
marble where the bullets 
struck, 


Historian C, C. Oakey in 
1908 had this to say about 
McDonald, 


“His grandfather - 


waa General Sanmel MeDon- 
ald, distinguished as soldier 
and’ business man, who ac- 
cumulated a great fortune to 
be scattered by son and 
grandson. 

“William MeDonald, so of 
the general, and Sam's father, 


|: was a sporting man of Balti- 


more, best known as owner of 
the tamous Flora Temple, 
and owned a magnificent resi- 
dence and estate of 360 acres 
almost within tho city of Balti- 


more. The home was one of - 


the finest and statelicst in 
Maryland. Before it were 
marble gates, shrmounted by 
bronze lions. at which gate- 
keepers constantly stood to 
admit. visitors to the splendid 
grounds which they guarded. 
The estate was tied up until 
William should be 35, but he 
died before that age, when his 


eS was 13, 


$ 


i . astonished 


+ Baltimore, 


“The son. Samuel, spent 
years in school in England 
and Germany, and on his re- 
turn. was- made lieutenant- 
colonel of ‘a Maryland militia 
regiment, the good associa- 
tions and rigid discipline of 
which for a time kept him 
within the bounds of propriety. 
He fell from grace and a pro- 
longed drinking bout caused 
the breaking of an engage- 
ment of three years’ standing 
with a Baltimore girl. 


A Demon When Drinking 


“He came to Terre Haute in 
1871 and bought both town 
and country property, and di- 
vided his time between the 
two places, He was a hand- 
some young fellow, very 
courteous. and gentlemanly 
when sober, but drink trans- 


formed him into a demon. He 


paid thirty thousand dollars 
for his country seat, and the 
extensive improvements alone 
cost over fifteen thousand. He 
was a collector of all kinds of 
livestock, very fine for the 
time, but not to be judged hy 
extravagant prices paid for 
them. He had some trotting 
Stock and find hunting dogs, 
and everything he did was on 
a scale of magnificence which 
the people 
Terre Haute and Vigo. 


“His home was Rowdy Hall, 


“where unbridled license ruled. 


He was indifferent to public. 
opinion and falunted his vices 
in public view, as he did his 
disrepurable companions, 
male and female. Strange to 
say, he would not gamble fur- 
ther than to back his horses 
in the park. His train con- 


sisted of a Baltimore gambler, ` 


another fop,. a private secre- 


tary; and a very faithful Irish 


attendant. While on a visit to 


ed, tried’ and acquitted, his 
lawyer being the late Senator 
Whyte, his former guardian 
(who never lost a case). 
“After a severe spell of ill- 
ness he formed good resolu- 
tions and moved all of his 6th 
St. belongings to his farm 
(the old Stewart farm). He 
soon tired of hunting, fishing, 
kennels and stables; and. the 


last few weeks of his life was - 
a prolonged debauch, and he: 


died alone except: for the 


_ hired help in his house, in the 


most dreary and neglected 
surroundings, after a wild, fe 
vered. delisium.” 

Except for his Negro serv. 
ant, he died alóne on Aug. 20, 
1877, aged 28 years, and his 
body was brought home from 
tus farm in Lost Creek Twp, 

His sisters from Baltimore 
sola the property: ta Col, 


hicharo We Thompson in 1531; 


of 


young McDonald- 
“killed a noted gambler in a 
barroom quarrel, was indict-* 
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and he lived there unti! 
death ia 1900. 

In 1913 the house was di- 
vided into two parts, acutalty 
cut in two, and moved to 
separate locations  severdi 
blocks south. One > nalf ci 
Rowdy Hall is now igeatod at 
2215 Gtth.s E The stho? Mala: 
was CV: 4 


(AY bushels of wheni and thirty-five million; Seventy-five or $0 per cent of the 
í bushels of corn are produced annually: groceries soid by Terre Haute retallers 
Leg ln this territory. A census of the o- are purchased through local jobbers. 
‘ mestic animals shows a total of 413,- Perishable gonds are bought from near- 
977 head of swine, 272,943 head of cat- by truck farms and orchards or 
Ue, 151,102 ead of horses Kage mts, through Chicago. Drugs came from 
And 103,152 head of sheep m the Chicago, St, Lauls and local firms. St. - 
(twenty counties in the upper Waoash louis, Chicago snd New York, in the 
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AN i La sources of dry goods and notions, | 
hs RAILWAYS AND ROADS, Carpets and hardware are the oniyi 


ry b 3 . 4 Lo. 
$ To extend beyond th@y, ines which came through Indianapolis 
# 


3 market and make connection “jin apo In any great amount, Terre  liaute 
| Lui) large cities of the middie West 3 ert: ¿dealers say. Other merchandise can 
| Y purchased from the more distant 


| Maute has a complete ‘system of él 


points more cheaply znd in more cone 


Ways and state roads. Pour stear. £ 3 y 
$ Si 7 3 E $. yy train lines nd an electric ‘Interurban Rio lines, they fa splte of the A 
Capital of * y alley EMRIGE company yorm a network connecting bizher frelght costs, (Za) 
020 ire Haute and larger marke; con-| WATER FROM RIVER. 
on affordin: Pai i - zi k 
Has Popuia ation of 75,089 BS utordin frecdom from shipping i phe publie utility companies depend, i 


20 tion, 
anp Lines of the Pennsylvania railway) 9 A great extent, on the natural nd- 
—20 Counties Comprise radia m tno: ej ventages in the location of the city, 


adíate {from ‘Terre Haute in three 
ias Mariot directions, giving almost direct serv- |i The water supply is pumped from the 
Huge Marken ice to St. Louis, Mo., through north’) Wa»ash river by tie) Terre Haute 


| f x y central and sowh central lllinols, and Water Works Corporation and passes 

$a eerie Eto Indlanapolis. Thirty-cight passcn- pote a Aitystion plant having a e 
| USE ger trains serve Terre Haute on these, Pecity of 30,000,000 gallons every tw en | 
! TARN SA | “lines daily. The Pennsylvania lines ty-four hours The water ja tested: 
¡HAS 4 ARM, CO L ASSE S and shops at Terre Haute employ 1,330 de id hes never falle ta ment the! 
Wa men. regulrements for purit Eiectricity | 
| 
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The C, C, C. & St. L. railway pro» for light and power is generated byi 


Vides a second line to Mdianapoii the plants of tne T, H 1. & E. Trace] 


Trans pol tation Faciliti es hn Thirty-four passenger, trains of th tion Company and the Central Jadi ara} 
Hne touch at. Kombe Haute cathy. ST Power Company combined, having af 

laftwork Co. C, C & & St. Ll. rallway uses: total kilowatt capacity of $82,500. f 

i olt ude Network of Steam 23 men at Terre Haule. The C., M. « Nearby nines suppiy the coal for 
j E WA r $ St. P. line from Chicago to Cincinrati Jas manufactured by the Citizens Gas 
| and Electric Lines. has ‘terre Haute as a junction point. ¿nd Fuel Company. The company re- 
| A f Ten trains serve the city on this line ports an increase of 134,000,000 cubic 
(The following article, 2 survey of every twenty-four hours, Six hun-! fect of consumed in 1925 over the 


pe UEa E Hoe ei s 3 oa freá and seventy men are empioyed total for i020 and, to date this year, 
Le Y oh andes a es Pe its Terre Haute offices. of last year. The Citizens Independent 
var it na Siar our anes 2 y i. Malr 7 ont Ja. A 
‘rhe chshth article jn the series, and HEAVY FIEIGUT CARGOES me lephone Company has installed more 
‘the second about Serre Haute, wili oe ; BRE 5 than sixteen thousand teiephones in or 
y Star.) ne C. € Z. L railway with Cirect near Terre Haute. The T. TH, LIS 
etapa ; lines to Chicago and Evansville has e EN on i oe sixty- 
Sl) DPE, E ES e we 2 eight street cars within the city. 
Director Bureau of Business Research, sixteen trains touching al Terre Haute | pundamental ajivantages of location 


į appear in The Sundi 


BY TION 


| 
| indiana University School of Com- |dally and employs 300 men there. and transportation should afford a 
1 merce and Finance. Seventy-five passenger cars arrive at basis for a svreat Industrial city. 
| Terre Haute, as the “capital of the) and leave Terre Haute daliy on the Proximity to raw materials and fuel; 
ES valley empire,” has ont oi T. wnt & ia wa co ee lines ane a ay quick aud tees pee 
H 2 Es : e ¿to Ind anapo sani nezrby mernin. portation to larger markets and excel- 
fine most favorable locations of all’ To In 1925 1,207,231 tons of freight, ex- lence of public utilities work to the 
ara «na *citics in regard to raw material) elusive z cosi, Were carried ont of advantage of the city. | 


supply, fuel supply, and facilities fari Terre Haut: by trains and 1,249,365 
transportation to important markets. | tons were brousht to the city on the; 
(rie city, with a population of approxi-j same routes. One hundred und fifty} 

ly seventy-five thousand, ls lo-| package cars were loaded or unloaded 


A pe d only twenty-five miles from tine] at Torre Haute. An average of Jyt 
fcenter Gi population of the United frelght trains served the city daly. 
! States, | The total monthly pay rolls of rall- REFERENCE 


} lieven Indiana’ and nine Vlinois ways paid at Terre Haute officer, ex- 
| counties, within a radius od about sev- ceeds $66,000. DO NO I CIXCULA | E 
benty-five miles from “erre Jínute) In Terre Eeute two of the most im- 
form a near-by potential market wit portant transcontinental roads, the 
fan estimated purchasing power in ex4 National highway and the Dixie Boo 
peers of 000,000 year. This arc’) yietway intersect. These two roads 
phas an estimated population ol OTUR acconmolate a high percentage uf the 
| peraons, The section, sligiuy smnilery < utomobie trane between the Bastern 
pin area, whieh da known, to potronidA a Western? paris of! the United 


erre Haute merehants principeliy bus YA ; E] TA 
fa population of 425,338 persons, EERE EAE, O e 1D ER 
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‘OAL AND AGRICULTURE, 
| WALA S 50 WHOLESALE COMPANIUS. | 


| This same district, which comprises| j | 
| Fifty wholesale and jobbing com- 
i 


beach a broad merket, also produces! a > = 
liwo of the commodities most essential Parties are taking advantage of Terre 


in manufaeturing—eoal and agricul- Haute's location and transportation 
tural products. Bituminous coal is advantages. The principal commodi- 
i av Terral: G ITA ; 

can Tor ute and seas pind ties handied by these firms are gro- 


Loy a snort: freight haul to the “mills” A , 
MES eries and genrer 2 
end factories of the city. Vigo county! SooS y ii anig, 


| el gars and tobaceos, dry goods, ngri- 
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i alanes prodtugedi i 198% A Meo pl i cui tural finplements, automobiles and 
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1 UAE díana und, Iiinois. Their strongest 
value of the plant crops alone exceeds «titers: ara Chicago, Indianapolis 


par. © 170,000,000," About eight milion in! gr, Louis housea, Vigo County Public Library 
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City Has Captivating History 


SY TEL 
Op tees PRD 


Since Early Days of in- 
dians and Pioneers. 


J — a + ast 

Terre Haute is older “than vigo 
County in which it is situated and 
is older than the state of Indiana 
as a town of the white man. It is 
older than the territory of Indiana 


as a town of the Indians. Among 
the earliest acts of the Governor 
of Indiana Territory was the li- 
censing of pioneers to trade with 
the Indians at their town of Terre 
Haute. Bef hat time even, 2 
settlement Weautenon 
(the Rising Sun Town of the Weas) 
was located on the hill just north 
of the Big Four 
The Weas were a part of the great 


Ano wo as 


Miami nation. that largely occupied, 


what is now Indiana. 

Terre Haute had been the home 
of Indian generations prior to the 
coming of the white man into this 
part of the country. Situated as it 
is, on the broad Fort Harrison 
prairie, high above the flood waters 
of the Wabash, away from the 
malarial lowlands of the early days, 
the Indians found here a happy 
place to live. It was only natural 
that on this broad. fertile plane, 
the white man should fix his habi- 
tation. 

In Gen. William Henry Warri- 
son’s journal is mentioned the 
town of “Tar Hold,” although there 
is no doubt that he knew it by the 
name we use today. He fixed its 


‘location by saying that “two miles’ 


farther he came up with the army,” 
where it had “stopped to build a 
garrison.” This was the Fort Har- 
rison of our early history where 
were stationed the pioneer out- 
posts of a new civilization with 
Zachary Taylor. Major Morgan and 
Major Chunn in command, 

The first surveys of the govern- 
ment were made in 1812, 
in 1814 that maps showed the loca- 
tion of Terre Haute, The first land 
entries in the Harrison purchase 
were made on June 8, 1816, in which 
mention was made of the town of 
“Torhout.” 

Terrə Haute is derived from the 
French “terre” land, and “haute,” 
high, signifying high land. 

This name was bestowed by early 
explorers not so much on account of 
its elevation above the surrounding 
country as from the fact that this 
is the only ‘high ground approach- 
Ing the river for several miles, it is 
beautifully situated on the east 
bank of the Wabash River, in Vigo 
County, on a high, level plateau, 
about 50 feet above the river sur-. 
jface. 
| There were many trials and dan- 
gers incident to the early settlement 
of this section as well as to all 
other sections of our common coun- 


itry. The few people lived in log 
cabins, literally devoid of any 
adornment and in many cases 


wanting in the common necessities 
of Hfe. 


Railroad bridge. | 


It wasi 


i federal highway into this territory | 
with its terminus on the banks of | 
tne Wabash at Terre Haute, Later; 


Terra Haute waswali out and 
platted in the Fall of 1816, the same, 
year that Indiana was admlited as a 


i i : ~ q 14 
state, by the “Terre Haute Land icame the railroads which were > wit 
Company.” The articles of organ-! from Terre Haute in all dire cos, 
ization bear dute, Sept. 19, 1814. and today four trunk line s} 5 


leave Terre Haute in 11 directions. 

The electric traction lines fol- 
lowed the railroad. and Terre Haute 
has been an important link in the 
trnetion systems or the Central 
West. 


The company held patents from 
the United States to “13 tracis of 
land on the Wabash River in the 
vicinity of fort Harrison.” 

All title ta lots in this purchase 
were derived from these men as 


‘original proprietors. With the motorization of trans- 
; The place, however, set very portation, the early pioneer trails 
first and was greatly were made into the excellent United 


| 
| slowly at 
retarded by ine sickness that pre- | Stales highways and county unit 
| wailed throughout the Wabash Val- Y roads, which -77 paved in a radiat- 
ley from 1518 to 1821. 30 1817 tro] ing network from Terre Haute. 
new town prerented a (PWH pinnen Ale Transportation, 


o Ii YA ir Y tatton has 
: Vigo County Organized. AAA E Rs Don © ioe 
followed closely the historic march 


| In January. 1818, Vigo County was mr 
¡organized and as an inducement to of civilization across the continent. 
It has placed Terre Haute at a 


locate the county seat in Terre 

Haute. the proprietors deeded to the ; most strategic point in the trans- 

¡county some 80 lots beside the pud- | portation of the air. 

lic square and paid into the couniy Dresser Field, Terre Haute's ex- 
cellent municipal airport, is used: 


treasury $4,000. 
! In this intelligent action of these ¡as a terminal field on Chicago-At- 
proprietors we see the character ¡lania air mail route as well as the 
of the men who founded the town | New York-Los Angeles route of the 
and the immediate result of this | Transcontinental Western Air Line. 
sayacity Was the impulse given From a communications stand-, 
toward that prosperity which his; point, Terre Haute is also an im-! 
since continued to be manifested in ¡portant cross roads for the Ameri- 
an increasing ratio. can Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
The original site of Terre Haute: pany and its present and proposed 
extended from the river east to the | system of long line cables. 
west side of Fifth street and from Terre Haute dominates a terri- 
the then morasses on the east and ¡tory of eastern Illinois and western 
south, Indiana known as the “Wabash 
-Jn the year of 1829 the first cen- Valley empire.” It is the metrop- 
sus taken by Charles T. Noble olis of this fertile agricultural 
showed 579 inhabitants. When the region with a population of over, 
¡second census was taken in 1835) 250,000, These people come to' 
| there was an increase to 1,200. Noi] Terre Haute for their recreation, 
| until the growth of population and j amusement. education and to do 
¡transportation together mastered thelr trading, i 
the wilderness did Terre Haute be-, From an educational standpoint, 
gin to come into its own. Early| Terre Haute is more favored than 
| stage lines provided the first trais- almost any city in the central West 
portation: shortly came the Wabash | with three high ranking educational | 
River steamboat, then the Wabash-| institutions of college standing. Mm- 
Erie canal running from Lake Erie ¡diana State 
to Evansville, a distance of 458 
miles, making a connecting link be- | students. 


world, all of which bore their Pertlof this country, has a limited en- 
in making a great city rise from an | rollment of 350. St. Mary-of-the- 
humble beginning. About this time | Woods, a Roman Catholic girls’ col- 
came the National Road, followed] jege, is Tocated across the river 
iby the Terre Haute € Richmond} from Terre Haute on a tract of 
| Railroad (now a part of the Penn-;1,200 acres. This is one of the 


1 sylvani tem) and shortly afier | most beautiful girls’ colleges inthe 
Nits “ extension the Teire| country, with an investment of al- 
Haute con Road to St. Louis} most $10.000,000 in its plant. Two 
jand the West. hae Se commercial colleges train the 


students in Wabash Valley for ef- 


= 


# At that time Terre Haute knew 
¡little or nothing of the advan- |ficient work in Terre Haute's of- 
‘tages it possessed as a manufc-!fices. Ernestine Myers’ School of 
turing town. Wittle was known of!the Stage is one of the outstand- 
its resources in coal. Wood was ing institutions of its kind in the 
' the fuel for nearly all purposes. A country. About 400 students are 
| very small quantity of coal was be-/enrolied in this school, which has 
jing mined on the west side of tne|its own building with a large audi- 
river, but as its quality was low,!torium and practice and dressing 
not much attention was given it,|rooms for its faculty and pupils. 
land the destruction of timber Cor} The public schools of Terre Haute 


fuel went merrily on until the sup-j; @re excellent. Two senior high 
ply was exhausted. Incidentally. itischools, a technical high school, 


three junior high schools and 13 
timber cutting was going on Terre: grammar schools have a force of 
¡Haute was the largest market in|over 500 teachers and instructors. 
¡| the world for black walnut. ¡ There are also six parochial schools, 
| Early trails centered in Terre! including two high schools, in which 
| Haute where Fort Harrison, one ofall branches are taught. The King 
ll the pioneer outposts in the Norsh-; Classical School is a private ex- 
¡west territory. was located i s 
| since those earty days the history of! Kindergarten through four years of 
"Terre Fauie has been the history} high school. 
¿of transportation. | Industrial Terre Haute, 
¡| | ‘These early military trails formed] Tye industrial plants in Terre 
ijthe basis for the y stage roads! So ee tas as, 
Ma the Northwest territory. Gil ype feeder find that poe Maule ezo 
if national government built the first! ceptional educational opportunities 


might be mentioned that while the 


Teachers’ College has! 
an annual enrollment of over 3,500 | 
Rose Polytechnic one of 
tween Terre Haute and the outer!tne outstanding engineer colleges! 


| 


| 
| 


and] clusive school with all grades from: 


i 
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Vigo County Public Library 


Tona Petter 


are a material factor in stabilizing | 
tihelr labor market. A man orj 
¡woman can be satisñed in his work | 
‘where educational opportunities can! 
‘he offered his children at a very low 
cost, 


dents are home owners. i 

Out of doors recreation is offered 
‘by the municipality in two public | 
golf courses, one an 18-hole course 
with a $50,000 club house., the other 
a nine-hole course with locker room 
' facilities at the Memorial Stadium. ; 
¡This Stadium was bulit in memory 
rof those who lost their lives In the! 
World War, at a cost of $400,000 and 
seats 16.000 people. Three Eye 
League baseball, with Its Terre 
| Haute team, uses the Stadium for 
¡its home grounds. i 
| Six downtown theaters offer the 
j best in talking pictures. One the- 
jater also offers vaudeville and an-. 
lother used for frequent legitimate 
drematic attractions, There are also 
neighborhood theaters in ali sec- 
tions of tae city. ` 

An outstanding feature of Terre 
Haute’s outdoor activities is Izaak 
Walton Laie, owned and maintained 
uy y tion of that -name, 
w ls onsi oí the most active 
‘chapters in tnis part of the coun- 
try. They maintain an excellent 
awimming beach for the use of the 
gencral publie. The lake. is well 
stocked with fish. <A shooting range 
{s maintained at the lake with an 
activa Walton membership known 
as the Terre Haute Gun Club. 


The women of Terre Haute have an} 
oganization of over 1,000 members! 
in the Woman's Department Club 
with a large downtown club house. : 
This club is divided into seven de- 

+ partments—each department with 
its own chairman, officers and com- 
‘mittee workers. These departments 
are’ art, drama, French, literature, ; 
music, nature study and social sci- 
ence. This club, as well as the three 
local collezes, brings to Terre Haute 
cultural and educational lectures, 
musicals) and dramatic readings of 
the highest order. The Civic Music! 
Association, with over: 1,500° mem- 
bers, brings a series of musical at- 
tractions ¿o Terre Haute each year. 

Terre .Haute ‘ts fortunate in; 
having nice residential districts | 
north, south and cast from the | 
downtown business section. To seed 
west, of course,* lies. the Wabash 
River. Modern bungalows with] 
garage in excellent’ neighborhood 
can be rented for from $48 to $55 a 
month. | Equally desirable houses; 
of this type can be secured further 
out at lower rentals. Apartments in 
buildings of four or more can be 
rented in excellent locations for] 
from $50 to $65. Some duplex! 
apartments rent for less. The small 
efficiency apartments rent for from 
$40 to $50. Suitable residences for 
higher salaried executives are avail- 
able in exclusive residential - sub- 
divisions at a rental. of:$75 and up. 


p 


It is interesting to note that over | í y a 
65 per cent of Terre Hautu's resi- hug 15) 1937 
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Downtown Streets 


[Special to The Indionapolis Sier.) 

Terre Haute, Ind., Aug. 14.—In- 
diana State Teachers” College and: 
the city of ‘Terre Haute this week 
added another chapter to a long 
and unique history of state ana 
city co-operation in the develop- 
ment of the college when the Terre 
Haute Board of Public Works 
closed four oiocks of downtown city 
streets which are to be transformed 
into campus. 

The sireets, situated two blocks 
from the heart of the city, are bor- 
dered almost entirciy by co!lege 
property. 

A WPA project is pending for 
transforming the streets into cam- 
pus lawn anc: drives, and the demo- 
lition of a business block nearby 
which recenily was purchasec for 
Indiana State College by a founda- 
tion composed of Terre Haute citi- 
zens. ` 


| 
Rivalry Absent. | 


The absenee of a traditional ri-! 
valry between “town and gown,” al 
condition apparent in many of the 
seats of colleges, has existed here 
sincs Terre Haute raised $50,000 to 
outbid other Hoosier cities for the 
location of the new teacher-train- 
ing institution In 1865, and In 1888 
raised another ,$50,000 to match a 
doubie amount appropriated by the 
state to rebuild the institution after 
it had been wiped out by fire. 

Using the increased campus crea. 
Indiana State contemplates the; 
building of at least three new; 
major buildings in the next five} 
years, in a program mude possible | 
when the last General Assembly re-! 
stored an annual improvement 
fund. | 
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CNAE D FEREN 
rá: “NOT Sipo, CE 
E 184 HELIN OIS HISTOMICAL COLLECTIONS | “CUL A Tr 
Syatanons et de la terre haute a 80 Licucs au dessus, JI est cer- pr. 
tain que les Pirogues ne pourront descendre ny monter Sabache von t 
et la rivicre des Miamis pour aller dans ces deux endroits Sans Si 
courrir les risques detre deffaittes et cela arriveroit Surement. JI ie 
est Evident que les Sauvages de ces pays cy Se tiendroient sur yd 
cette riviere pour otter la communication ct les Secours d'un poste q 
a l'autre; En travaillant a chasser les anglais des rivicres biaiches, de 
Belle riviere, et riviere a la Roche on ote la cause de tous ces AIG 
maux et on Evitte tous ces accidents qui sclon toutes les ap- det 
parances ne seront que trop certains, si on ne vient point aux Y 
mains avec les Sauvages de ces pays Cy. pul 
Jl me paroitroit encore quelque autre moien de parvenir a SI 
obliger d'eux meme les Sauvages qui habittent les Susdittes pan 
385 
rivieres, de Se retirer. Ce moyen seroit quele P. de La fair 
Richardic! et M le Commendant du Detroit puissent adroitement 
et Sous mains engager les hurons du Detroit a fraper Sur les 
Ch8anons et Sur les miamis de ia riviere a la Roche, pour se 
[Translation] ae) 
from Ouiatanon and Terre Haute, cighty leagues higher up. It stri 
is certain that pirogues can neither ascend nor descend the Wabash eacl 
and the Maumee to go to these two places without running the wrt 
risk of being ambuscaded, as will surely happen. It is evident Che 
that the Indians of this country rely on this river for preventing of 
communication and assistance from one post to another. By latt 
secking to drive the English from the Sandusky River, Ohio de 
River, and Great Miami River—-if we do not come to blows with the 
the Indians of this country—we would take away the cause of all ma 
these evils and avoid all the accidents which according to all ap- ord 
pearances will be but too likely. 
Another means occurs to me of obliging the Indians who ma 
inhabit these rivers to leave them of thcir own accord. This 
means would be that Father de la Richardic? and M. the com- T 
mandant of Detroit might skilfully and secretly induce the Huron ipa 
of Detroit to attack the Shawnee and the Miami of Great Miami E 
River to avenge themselves on those Indians for having last winter ee 
1 Father Armand de la Richardic, Jesuit. Pp. 
mil 34 wr Hen Aer! T uso 
N, Re EL DNC b 
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Corner-stone Lavings Were Events 
Of Importance When City Was Young 


TERRE BAG kie. 


MAN of our public buildings 

are begun with ceremonies of 
public interest and usually cele- 
brate the beginning of the con- 
struction above ground with the 
formal laying of a corner-stone 
accompanied im many cases by 
the ritual of the Masonic orders. 
The idea, however, goes back 
much farther than the origin of 
Masonry itself, for in those early 
days when men worshipped the 
sun and sacrificed on aitars the 
beginning of temples, pyramids 
and idols was the occasion for 
human sacrifices. 

In our modern times the corner- 
stone, laid with much to do and 
formal ceremony, is dedicated to 
posterity and in order that the 
times are certain to be remem- 
bered by the generations yet un- 
born, symbols and mementoes of 
the time are placed in the stone. 

Asbury Chapel. 


An early laying of the stone was 
on May 15, 1841, when the pro- 
gram included an address at 11 
o’clock in the old Congregational 
church at Sixth and Cherry where 
now stands the Deming Hotel. The 
Rev. Matthew Simpson, presideht 
of the Indiana Asbury University, 
‘was in charge. Following his ad- 


mawe 
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dress a procession moved to Third 
and Poplar where the Rev. M. Au- 
gustus Jewett of the Congrega- 
tional church gave an address and 
the paper says, “other necessary 
ceremonies were performed, suit- 
able to the occasion.” The build- 
ing was demolished long ago and 
it is not known what became of 
the stone and its contents. 

In the building of the old First 
Ward school, the corner-stone was 
laid in 1858 and contained a da- 
guerrcotype of James Hook, the 
builder, a copy of the Terre Haute 
Union and one of the Prairie Citi- 
zen, a lithograph of Fort Harrison, 
currency of the existing Terre 
Haute banks. a list of the business 
houses, preachers and churches 
and the city officials. 

When the building was de- 
molished in 1878, the contents 
were placed in the corner-stone 
of the present building where they 
still rest. The city school trustees, 
However, retained the right to the 
stone which is to be given over to 
them if and when the building is 
demolished. 

The Normal School. 

The corner stone of the Indiana 
State Normal School was laid with 
great ceretnony on Aug. 9, 1867. 
In attendance were State and local 
dignitaries, including the gover- 


nor of the state, the superintendent 
of public instruction and many 
others interested in teacher edu- 
cation. When the building was de- 
stroyed in 1888, the portion of the 
wall containing the stone was not 
disturbed and the stone and its 
contents are still where they were 
placed eighty ycars ago. 
Tie Female College. 

The Female College was built 
in 1853 and the corner-stone laid 
July 4 of that year is still in place 
within the wells of St. Anthony's 
Hospital. In 1864 after the fail- 
ure of the college, a school opened 
under the auspices of the Episco- 
pal church of Indiana called St. 
Agnes Academy. 

A list of the contents of the 
Rose Polytechnic Institute corner- 
stone was published in» the issue 
of last Sunday. That stone is stii 
in place undisturbed. 

‘The fraternal orders, Masons, 
Odd Fectlows, Red Men and «thers, 
set eumerstones on their bufdings 
as do the Roman Catholic and 
Episcopal churches, but with many 
other sects it is not so common a 
custom; some do and some do not. 

Our largest public building, the 
Vigo County court house, laid its 
corner-stone in August, 1834, and 
the writer remembers the occasion 
as one attracting large crowds 
blocking traffic on Wabash and 
Third street. Prominent Masonie 
officials from over the state took 
part in the ceremonies. The lay- 
ing of the stones for the Fairbanks 
library, the Elks building and other 
prominent buildings were also well 
.attended affairs. 
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Indiana State University has re- 
ceived the first federal grant made 
available in the state to fund a 
search for sites and structures of 
historic manufacturing operations in 
western Indiana. 

John McGregor, professor of 
economic geography at ISU, will 
develop and conduct the survey. 
Sites of industries which operated in 
Clay, Parke, Sullivan, Vermillion 
and Vigo counties before 1920 are 
being sought. 

Based on early histories, maps, 
public records and information ob- 
tained from area residents, 
McGregor will develop a record 
while a meaningful part of the 
region's industrial heritage still 
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The project is funded by a $10,000 
grant from the Department of the 
Interior and administered through 
the Indiana Department of Natural 


survives. 


Resources, Division of Historic 
Preservation and Archaeology. ISU 
is providing matching support. 

“Early industries in the five- 
county area ranged from_ those 
which depended upon the Wabash 
River system and the Wabash and 
Erie Canal for transportation to 
later operations which were served 
by modern railroads,” McGregor 
said. 

Still earlier were pioneer mills 
and artisan shops which ground corn 


and wheat, sawed local timber and 
provided skill crafts. Some of the 
pioneer industries in the area 
predated 1820. 

“Fire was a deadly matter in 
pioneer times and flood, decay and 
new demands for the old sites 
eliminated others, so most of the 
earliest factories and mills are 
already destroyed with only rem- 
nants of foundations marking their 
locations,” McGregor said. 

Because those same forces are 
still operating in the area, even 
relatively recent structures are 
being lost. McGregor says this 
makes help from local ple who 
know of early industries particularly 
important. 
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Published materials are in- 
complete, so he is interested in a 
good identification of where an 
industry is — or was — located, the 
dates of operation, the name of the 
company or owner, and the products 
made. 

Descriptions, photographs or 
sketches of structures past or 
present are also sought. These 
materials can be photographed and 
returned to the owners. 

Individuals interested in providing 
information on early industries in 
the research area are asked to write 
McGregor in care of: Department of 
Geography, Indiana State Universi- 
ty, Terre Haute, 47809. 
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Y Ave 20 1978 
By WAYNE PERRY 
Tribune Staff Writer 
Two of downtown Terre Haute’s 
landmarks—the former Deming Hotel 


(now the Indiana State University. 


Conference Center) and the Terre Haute 
House—could both become housing for 
the elderly and handicapped under plans 
now being considered by local officials. 

The conversion of the two facilities is 
being considered by the Bethesda Cor- 
poration, a non-profit group, which 
would supervise the remodeling and own 
the properties. 

Management of the facilities would be 
by the Housing Authority of the City of 
Terre Haute. 
` (Bethesda has municipality status as 
an agency of the Housing Authority. The 
corporation therefore has greater flex- 
ibility in planning and operating housing 
since it is legally a private 


2 Local Lan 


organization.) : 

According to Bill Thompson, staff 
member of the West Central Indiana 
Economic Development District 
(WCIEDD), the proposal for remodeling 
of the former Deming Hotel has already 
been given review approval by the 
WCIEDD board and an official 
application has been made so that the 
facility could participate in the Section 8 
Housing Assistance Payments Program 
of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD). 

On Wednesday the Environmental 
Review Committee of the WCIEDD gave 
approval (subject to certain re- 
quirements) for the Bethesda Corpora- 
tion to rehabilitate the Terre Haute 
House for elderly, handicapped and dis- 
abled residents. 

The WCIEDD board will consider 
that request next Monday 
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Thompson told The TRIBUNE that 
within a short time HUD should make a 
decision on approval of the Deming 
Hotel proposal. 

He added that the proposal concerning 
the Terre Haute House would still re- 
quire substantial local review and is 
therefore some six months before a deci- 
sion by HUD might be forthcoming. 

The Bethesda Corporation has 
proposed the rehabilitation of the old 
Deming Hotel into 82 one-bedroom units 
for the elderly, handicapped and dis- 
abled. 

ISU currently owns the property, 
located on the southeast corner of Sixth 
and Cherry streets. 

The proposed rehabilitation of the 
Terre Haute House would include 12 ef- 
ficiency apartments, 91 one-bedroom un- 
its and 10 two-bedroom units. 

Total cost of the project has been es- 


timated at $3 million, which includes 
$700,000 for the purchase of the hotel. 

The proposal was approved by the En- 
vironmental Review Committee, subject 
to a necessary revision of the Terre 
Haute Housing Assistance Plan and to 
efforts to relocate 10 permanent resi- 
dents of the hotel. 

Thompson said since Bethesda would 
own the Terre Haute House if it is 
remodeled. the rental of some commer- 
cial space in the building could help pay 
the costs of the project. That might in- 
clude the coffee shop currently on the 
site and other small shops and services. 

Thompson points out that in addition to 
the proposals concerning the former 
Deming Hotel and the Terre Haute 
House, another proposal has been sub- 
mitted to HUD for the construction of a 
three-story facility for elderly housing 
adjacent to the current Garfield Towers. 
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That proposal calls for 62 one-bedroom 
units, including four units specifically 
designed for the handicapped. Notifica- 
tion of HUD acceptance or rejection of 
that proposal should be received shortly. 

Local officials report there are 
presently 660 people on the waiting list of 
the Housing Authority seeking apart- 
ments for the elderly. 

Thompson said he feels there is 
therefore a need for all three proposed 
projects. r 

In addition to the three proposals that 
are now considered as strong pos- 
sibilities for realization, other sites in 
the city are also being considered for 
construction of housing facilities for the 
elderly. oe 

Kirby Smith, Housing Authority direc- 
tor, was unavailable forcomment on the 
current status of the various proposals 
for housing for the elderly. 
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AT THE northeast corner of First! 
4% and Wabash is the building! 
which housed the George W. Be-| 
ment business in 1851. It is now 
occupied as a warehouse for the 
Root Store. At the northeast cor-; 
ner of Second and Wabash, which| 
|was a hotel one hundred years ago 
las it is today, has been overated by 
‘different landlords and is now the 
¡Indois Hotel. At the northwest cor- 
‘ner of Third and Cherry was a 
(building, on an upper floor of which 
¡was organized the First Church of! 
¡the Disciples, over a century ago. 
‘In later years the organization held 
forth in a building on the east side 
of South Fourth street, which is 
now a parking lot opposite the old 
city hall. From there they moved 
to a brick building, which is now 
the book store of the college. Still 
later they erected their present 
structure at Seventh and Mulberry. 
At the northeast corner of Third! 
and Wabash, and extending east to| 
the alley, is Phoenix Row, which! 
¡was constructed in 1851, after a fire; 
which destroyed the original struc-; 
tures on that ground in 1850. On 
the northwest corner of Fourth and 
Wabash and extending west to the 
alley, is Union Row, which was 
built in 1850. In 1851 the second 
room from the alley was the first 
home of Francis Hulman and his' 
partner, John B. Ludowici. At the 
southwest corner of Second and 
Ohio still stands the building long 
known as Pence's Hall, erected by 
Dr. Pence for his drug store, and; 
the upper floor of which for many 
years was the headquarters for 
the Spiritualist Society. Midway 
in the block from Second to Third 
on the south side of Ohio, is the 
building known as Memorial Hall, 
which was built in 1836 for the 
Terre Haute branch. of The State 
Bank of Indiana. This is probably 
the oldest brick and stone structure 
in the county. 
. On the north side of Chestnut, 
“east of Second, is a small red 
frame house in which lived the lock 
tender, who passed the boats from 
the south into the old Basin, in the| 
1840's. On the south side of Ohio 
between Fifth and Sixth stands a 
medium size brick house, which; 
was the home of David Linton. This 
¡house erected about 1837, stood in 
the middle of that block facing St. 
Joseph’s Church. This entire block 
was bought by David Linton in 1827 
from Dr. John Durkee and his wife, 
Corinna. She was the daughter of 
Taylor Crawford. Dr. Durkee later 
operated the ferry under his name! 


and he received $125.00 for this 
block known as out lot 38. When 
later Linton and his daughter par- 
titioned the property, the house 
was moved to the rear end of the 
lot on which it now stands, and 
when the alley was opened through 
the block, the house was again 
moved to its present resting place. 
Still Standing. 

On the southwest corner of 
Fourth and Wabash and extending 
west to the alley is the Warren 
Block, completed in 1853 by 
Chauncey Warren. The corner room 
at Fourth street was the second 
home of The Bank of Southern In- 
diana, organized by the Williams 
¡brothers of Erie, Pa. Here, in 1863, 
they organized The First National 
Bank of Terre Haute and moved 
across Fourth street. 

Retiring after selling their stock 
to Judge Deming, they returned to 
Pennsylvania. The building of to- 
day has seen little change*since the 
old days when it was known as 
Deming's Bank, South of the War- 
ren corner on the west side of 
Fourth stands a three-story brick 
building, which was built by Mr. 
Warren, for the use of the Post Of- 
fice on the lawer floor and the 
newspaper publishing plant on the 
upper floors. In 1871 the Post Of- 
fice moved out of this building to 
E new quarters at the southeast 


corner of the alley on Sixth street 
between Main and Ohio. 

The corner now occupied by The 
Court House Furniture Company 
was the second home of the organ- 
ization, which in time became The 
Root Dry Goods Company. 

Diagonally across the street at 
the northeast corner stood in the 
1850’s, an old style dry goods store 
known as The Spinning Wheel, so 
named because of an old wooden 
spinning wheel over the front of the 
building. This was torn down in 
1870 for the erection of the Terre 
Haute Opera House, the corner 
room of which became the third 
home*of The Root Store organiza- 
ition. This building burned in 1896, 
¡and was succeeded by the present 
building on that corner. 

Failing successful operation the 
mortgage was foreclosed and 
George W. Naylor bought the prem- 
ises and it became known as the 
Naylor Opera House. In part pay- 
ment for the property Mr. Naylor 
gave the lot at the northeast cor- 
ner of Fourth and Ohio, where for 
several years he conducted a groc- 
ery store. _ 


On the northeast corner of Fifth 
and Wabash stood the wholesale 
grocery of Francis ‘Hulman, who 
was lost at sea with his wife and 
daughter, as he returned from Eu- 
rope in September 1858. Under the 
terms of his will, his half brother, 
Herman, took over the business and 
jacquired the rights of the other 
heirs. In 1893 the establishment 
moved to the new building at Ninth, 
and Wabash and the old building 
was demolished for the erection of 
ithe Havens and Geddes Building, 

which burned in 1899 . . . Terre 

Haute’s most costly fire in value 

and lives. i 

On the southeast corner of Fifth 
and Wabash is a building which 
was erected in the 1850's by a-num- 
ber of owners. It extended to Sixth 
street, the east end of which, be- 
came The National Hotel. At this 
corner of the building, the south- 

tlwest corner of Sixth and Wabash, 
¡was in 1856, the first home of what 
¡|has become The Root Dry Goods 
,| Store. 

Vanished Structures. 

All traces are lost of the old cov- 
ered bridge which spanned the 
Wabash at the foot of Main street. 
It was succeeded by the present 
bridge early in the present century. 

All traces too, of the old canal 
have disappeared, but the course 
can still be traced through the city 
from the Basin to the far southeast 
portion of the city. 

Where once stood the linseed oil 
mill of Captain James Hook, is now 
a soft drink plant. His later plan- 
ing mill at the corner of Third and 
Chestnut was on the bank of the 
canal, the water of which, fur- 
nished the power to operate his 

‘machines. It is now covered by 
the new building of The Temple 
Laundry, which also covers the 
old dry dock where boats were built 
and repaired and the original Hud- 
nut Hominy Mill. : 

Further north the canal curved 
to gp east along the present right 
of way of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. As is crossed the present 
Eighth street its course is shown 
by the north end of the Toastmaster 
Bakery. Thence it crossed what is 
now the Union Station park and 
continued south along what is now 
called Ninth and One-half street, 
then through the brewery ground 
to the present freight house of the 
Milwaukee Road at Crawford street 
and then along their right of way 
to Spring Hill, far south of the city. 
The fence on the easterly side of 
¡the old car works plant was the 
west line of the old canal. 

Of all the buildings which stood 
on the bank of the Basin or the 
sides of the canal. with the pos- 
sible exception of the old Paddock 
Mill at Fifth street, have long since 
disappeared. aes 
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Sunday, October 17, 1954. 


‘When Grover Cleveland Was Our 
Guest and Brought His Bride 


WAIE 

By A. R. Markle. E 

T the northeast corner of Sixth 
and Ohio streets, stands the 
Beach Block, built in 1875, on the 
site where ‘many of our early 
citizens were buried. Back of it 
on Ohio street, 
was a private 
alley, and across 
this alley was a 
small one - story 
frame  build-, 
ing. This was 
wrecked for the | 
erection of the 
Root Office) 
$ Building, which | 
in its earlier | 
days housed a! 
number of of- 
: fices on its sec- 
: ond floor. The 
lower floor 
= storerooms were 
occupied by the 
grocery depart- 
ment of the Root 


A. R. MARKLE. 


Store. 

During the excavation of these 
buildings the remains of several 
of our early people were found 
and were gathered up by Spencer 
F. Ball and recently buried else- 
where. While these people were 
all buried in the first twenty 
years of Terre Haute, the teeth 
found in the skulls indicated great 
age so that they were truly pio- 
neers of Terre Haute. The corner 
location of the Beech Block was 
marked on an early sketch of 
Ohio street given to me by Linton 
Usher as “May Pole.” 

On the opposite side of Ohio 
street where now stands the Star 
Building “there once stood a long 
one-story building. This was the 
home of the Booth family. Here 
Linton Usher added the note that 
“We boys stood at the window 
and saw Lizzie Booth marry the 
man who became the father of 
the late Booth Tarkington.” 
` Before the erection of the 
Beach Block John S. Beach had 
built the building at the corner 
of the alley and north of it, This 
was to become our second build- 
ing erected purposely for the 
Terre,;Haute Post Office. 
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Familiar Places. 


Going north on Sixth street, be- 
ginning with the alley, a small 
two-story brick building was built 
with its floor some distances 
¡above the sidewalk and in 1869 
the Prairie City Bank moved into 
one half of the room and in the 
other half the Terre Haute Sav- 
ings Bank was organized. While 
there was no partition between 


the two banks Beach had a sepa- | 


rate entrance consisting of iron 


steps and railing opening into the | 


respective banks. 

On the upper floor for many 
years was the office of B. V. Mar- 
shall who later moved across the 
alley into. rooms over the old 

, post office which was vacated 
| about 1887. The balance of the 
¡space up to Wabash was the 
home of the Buckeye Cash Stor“, 
¡the second floor was occupied by 
| batchelor quarters. Exit from this 
| floor was by means of a stairway 
leading down to Sixth street while 
another exit was at the Ohio 
street end of the long hall of the 
Beach Block which was reached 
by an overhead bridge across the 
alley. From this hall after cross- 
ing the alley one could turn left 
down the stairway and reach the 
alley or on the right hand side 
there were two separate stair- 
ways which led down to Sixth 
street. These various exits from | 
the second floor provided a route 
ey a game of hide-and- 
seek, 
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The Buntin Store. 

| On the northewest corner of 
| Sixth and „Wabash the present 
building was built in 1867 and in 
its entire existere of nearly 
eighty-five years it was occupied 
only by one business, the drug 
store of Buntin and Armstrong, 
followed by the Gillis Drug Com- 
pany who vacated it in 1953 for 
ihe present occupant. On the sec- 
ond floor was the office of Josse 
Vrydaugh whose plans were fol- 
lowed in many of our buildings in 
the latter part of the last century. 
In one instance he drew the plans 
for a courthouse to be erected on 
a public square and the county 
commissioners, having decided 
not to build, refused to pay for 
the plans but the court saw other- 
wise and he collected his fee. 
From his office his elder son 
noted the erection of the McKeen 
Bank Building in 1876 on the west 
side of Sixth street. 

A starling feature of our sky- 
line was an undraped statue of 
Mercury who it was explained by 
Riley McKeen was the god of 
thieves and bankers. Over the en- 
trance door was a large size 
statue of Minerva but McKeen 
made no explanation or reason 
for her presence. 

The north half of the lot on 
which the drugstore stood was va- 
cant for many years but across 
the alley north a three-stor™ brick 
building was occupied at various 
times by Joseph Strong’s spice ; 
mill, Wood’s wholesale hat store | 
land Moore-Langen Printers and | 
| Publishers, 

North of this, extending from 
¡Cherry street, was the First Con- 
gregational Church, the belfry of 
which held a town clock, The 
famous Lyman Abbott was pastor 
here at one time. 

Across the alley in the rear of 
the McKeen Bank Building was 
Dowling Hall with storerooms be- 
low and an upper floor long fa- 
mous for musical, theatrical and 
social gatherings. Lighted by gas 
it held the largest stage of any 
¡building in Indiana. 

Thomas A. Edison exhibited 
here what was Almost his only 
invention, a rude wooden ma- 
chine with a crank operated 
cylinder on which lay a smooth 
sheet of tin foil and as the cylin- 
der was revolved and an operator 
bellowed into a mouthpiece, the 
speech was recorded and on an-, 
other turn of the cylinder the 
speech was reproduced. This was 
the phonograph first shown here 
in 1876. 

An extension of this building to 
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the north ‘housed the drill hall of | 


the Terre Haute Cadets, the Gov- 
ernor’s Guard, and the Light In- 
fantry left over from the Civil 
War. This long hall often held a 


Thanksgiving Day banquet for 
Perry Westfall's newsboys. 

At the northwest corner of Sixth 
and Cherry stood the Baptist 
Church and at the rear of the lot 
was the original chapel where 
services were held before the 
main church building was erect- 
ed. Almost all of us can remem- 
ber the chapel as a waiting room 
for the suburban busses. The 
church disappeared long ago 
while across Sixth street at the 
northeast corner stood for many 
years Hunter’s Laundry, the low- 
er floor of the building housing 
‘several tenants until the weak- 
ened condition of the upper floor 
required the laundry to take over 
the first floor only. It, too, disap- 
peared. 

In the next block north of this, 
sitting well back from Sixth 
street, was the old Seminary 
which opened in the Forties as 
the Vigo County Collegiate Insti- 
tute. This was demolished when 
the Normal School Building took 
its place. 

Then in 1888 fire destroyed that 
building, but on its foundations 
was built a new Normal Schuol 
Building, which when its growth 
began bursting at the seems, it 
became the Administration Build- 
ing of the Teachers College. It, 
too, nas disappeared as has the 
old training school, finally known 
as Stalker Hall, Of all the resi- 
dences which lined both sides of 
Cherry street as well as those 
on both sides of Eagle street and 
the southside of Chestnut none 
exist today; they have all given 
way to the college campus, the 
only exception’ being the home of 
Miss Helen Condit. The latter is 
located on the former Mulberry 
street. 

On the site of the present Elks 
Club was the two-story brick resi- 
dence of D. C. Clippenger which 


home of Dr. Armstrong and Dr. 
Moses Waters. Aa via 
Facing Seventh street in the 
block north of Cherry street was 
the Paddock residence which was 
demolished for the Rose Dispen- 


enth and Mulberry was the home 
of Preston Hussey. At each side 
of the steps leading up to the 
porch two stone lions stood guard. 
When the building was destroyed 
for the erection of a store and 
office building, these lions were 
raised to the top of the building 
where each showed his head and 
mane through the brickwork of 


the cornice. Be t 


in time was successively“ the | 


sary. ‘wis 
At the northwest corner of Sev- | 


Where the Fairbanks Library 
now stands was the home of John 
Boudinot Hunley, familiarly 
known to everyone as Bud Hun- 
ley. After his graduation from 
Rose Polytechnic Institute in 1903, 
he entered the engineering de- 
partment of the Big Four Divi- 
sion of the New York Central 
Railroad with headquarters in 
Cincinnati. His title was “Super- 
intendent of Bridges and Struc- 
tures.” He died in 1946 at Chicago 
where he held’ the same office 
; over a much larger territory. He 
¡was buried from St. Stephen’s 
Church directly across the street | 
from his home. 

The colonial home still stand- 
ing between the Women’s Resi- | 
| dence Hall and the Vocational 
| Training Building is still held in 
| ownership by Miss Helen Condit, 
| daughter of the late Blackford 

Condit, one of the esteemed early 
Terre Haute pastors. Ske was the 

sister of the lamented Allen Con- 

dit, an attorney of distinction and 
¡a courteous gentleman whose 
| death by his own hand saddened 

a wide circle of Terre Haute 
friends. < 

About 1888 the town gathered 

around the college block to see’ 
destructive flames consume the 
imposing one-building institution. 
The Indiana Legislature was 
prompt in coming to the rescue 
and as the years passed the 
charred areas became the site 
of the handsome group of modern 
buildings which now comprise the 
Indiana State Teachers College, 
and which has brought to Terre 
Haute the distinguished leader in 
education, President R. W. Holm- 
stedt. Elderly citizens remember 
one day of glory at the “Old Nor- 
mal.” This was the day of the: 
visit of President Grover Cleve- 
land and his beautiful bride, the | 
former Frances Folsom, who he 
married in a White House cere- 
mony, the second such event in 
the history of the country. 

President Cleveland spoke from 
a stand in the corner of the cam- 
pus at Sixth and Mulberry streets | 
and it was a gala occasion for 


| this section of the midwest. 
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Some Old Landmarks Identified With 
The Early History 


Of Terre Haute 


TERRE HAUTE TRIBUWE———— APR 181943 


By A. R. Markle. 


From notebooks in archives of 
Fairbanks Library. 


On the north side of Ohio a lit- 
tle west of the Congregational 
Church stood a small brick house 
built by Curtis Gilbert in 1834. 


Very early in the history of Terre 
Haute he had bought the two out- 
lots lying between Wabash and 
Ohio from Sixth to Seventh streets. 
In this house were born his son 
Joseph and his daughter Harriet. 
The latter married John S. Beach 
and spent part of her married life 
as the mistress of the house which 
was her birthplace. 

The late Linton Usher once 
drew a map for the writer show- 
ing the occupants of this block on 
Ohio street. The space now taken 
by the Beach Block facing Sixth 
street was marked “May Pole,” evi- 
dently reminiscent of some May 
Day frolic and the part that held 
this house bore a title, significant 
of the late sixties, “John Beach, 
Democrat.” | 

In 1842 Mr. Gilbert moved out 
of town to the home he built be- 
tween Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
on Wabash, then far out in the 
country along the National Read. 
He was followed in this old house 
by W. D. Griswold, John S. Beach 
and others. 

In November, 1881, the tenant, 
the Rev. Francis S. Dunham of 
St. Stephen's Church, was host to 
a meeting called by Judge Wil- 
liam Mack at which was organized 
the Terre Haute Literary Club, 
now in all probability, the oldest 
organized cultural society in the 
city. 

The Beach Bank. 

Around the corner on South 
Sixth, at the north side of the 
clley, stood the building of the 
Prairie City Bank. Organized in 
1852 in the old Rose building at 


REFERENCE 
DO NOT CIRCULATE 


the northwest corner of Ohio and 
Second, birthplace of two other 
banks of early Terre Haute, it 
moved into its own building next 
to the Shandy building on Wabash 
in late 1854 and later into this 
building. In 1869 it shared its 
quarters with the newly organized 
Terre Haute Savings Bank until 


ans 


the house for removal for his new 


Pj 


building. It now stands at the 
northeast corner of Sixth and 
Sycamore. 


The Old Seminary. 


On the site now occupied by the 
Administration building of the 
Teachers College stood the County 
Seminary built in 1847 by the 
county as a building for an Acad- 
emy. Opened in 1848 under the 
title, “The' Vigo Collegiate Insti- 
tute,” it was a high grade school 
under various managements until 
sold to the city in 1853 when it 
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the latter built its own building became a part of the free public 
at the southwest corner of Sixth School system. During the early 
and Ohio. After the failure of the days of the public schools when 
bank it became the office of Paul free schools were suspended for a, 
Kuhn. Later the Kleeman store time, it was a subscription school 
took over the building and altered Under “Benny” Hayes and after re- 
it to fit into their own store and Sumption of the free schools he 
finally it, with the rest of the prop- continued there. In 1867 the city 
erty, was razed for the Ward sold the property to the trustees 
building. 4 the ponpen School ang +e 
> ` Hayes conducted a pay school on 
Congregational Church. _ Eagle street about where the Li- 
In 1834 a traveler stopped over prary building now stands. 
night and as soon as it became A 
known that he was a minister, a The Doctors” Homes. 
group asked him to stay over Sun- On the corner of Seventh and 
day and preach to them. This was Mulberry, where now stands the 
Merrick A. Jewett and thus casu- Elks Club, was the home of Dr. 
ally was formed the Congrega- Clippenger who built a small one- 
tional Church, though the first story brick building on the lot 
election of trustees did not take where his house stood. Here in 
place until they were ready to buy succession were the Armstrong 
the lot where now stands the Hotel brothers Joe and Will, both well 
Deming. of liked doctors of the old school. Dr. 
A small building was erected Joe was murdered one Sunday as 
there and was destroyed by a tor- he returned, from a call in the 
nado in 1853. The congregation country, and near the Poor Farm 
decided to rebuild after the ruins on East Maple avenue. He lived 
were burned and the new church but a feW minutes after he was 
was dedicated in 1857. In 1871 it shot and fell from the buggy. The 
was greatly enlarged to almost murderer secured but a few dol- 
double its original size and was, lars and the doctor's watch, but 
after the erection of the new build- served a long term in the peniten- 
ing on Ohio, used for an overall tiary for the crime. f 
factory until razed for the hotel Following these two doctors came 
building. Moses G. Waters and after him 
Lottie Keller’s House. «the building was razed for the Elks 
At the northeast corner of Sixth Club. Ed Waters, a graduate of 
and Cherry stood a large frame Rose, installed the first automatic, | 
house once owned by Joseph O, thermostat controlled damper on 
Jones and occupied for many years the old furnace in the house. His, 
by Charlotte Keller as a very popu- 0Wn construction, before the use of 
lar boarding house. She sold the Clectric lighting became common, 
property to James Hunter for the it was a curious device. | 
building of his laundry and he sold (To Be Continued.) 


Sunday, April 25, 1954. 


Eighty Years Ago Main Street 
Had Some Different Business Signs 


By A. R. Markle. Bank. Nearly all the buildings 
MINISTER whose church is! to the west of it are of consider- 
more than 100 years old was! able age but only the present In- 


i ind that the building | dois Hotel and the adjoining 
A paia ee toat was Break: _Modisett Building have passed the 


ized was still standing and in its | century mark. 
original condition. | Another Old Hotel 


He asked how many other 
buildings were standing over the 
century and 
this brought 
about a sugges- 
tion that a small 
group get to- 
gether and make 
; some short tours 
through the old 
: town of Terre 
Haute which is 
fairly steeped in 
early history. So 
it may be of in- 
terest to call the 
attention of 


| previous genera- 
tions who are in- 
terested in the 
A. R. Markle. early history of 
their town to learn something 
of these old buildings. 


The Christian Church. 


This organization is now in its 
fourth structure, the second and 
third having vanished. Their first 
church was organized in a small 
two-story building on the north- 
west corner of Third and Cherry, 
their second was on the east side 
of Fourth street opposite the old 
City Hall, which is now a chain 
‘grocery, its site has been a va- 
cant lot for over 50 years. 

The third location was the brick 
structure on the south side of 
what was Mulberry street but 
which is now a part of the college 
campus. Until recently it was the 


on the west was the home of Miss 
Condit until its very recent de- 
|molition for the construction of 
a new building for the college. 
Judge Deming’s Building 

This is located on the west side 
of Third street at the southwest 
corner of Third and Cherry. South 
of it still stands the three story 
brick which was a hospital during 
the Civil War. The rest of this 
block contains the Shandy build- 
ing which is on the site of the 
home of Judge Farrington. 

In his home was held the first 
service by the Catholic Bishop 
who found only eight members 
{of his faith to be served in 1837. 
| This building has had a veneer of 
brick which changed its whole 
outward appearance. At one time 
an early newspaper was published 
Lon the top floor and the first 
building west of it was the sec- 
ond home of the Prairie City 


those of this and || 


college book store. Its neighbor} 


[ 
| On the west side of Second 
¡street the two story brick build- 
¡“ing now occupied by an automo- 
bile accessory house is what is 
¡left of Matthew Stewart’s Terre | 
Haute Hotel which was operating 
| in 1834, y o 4 i 
l- The City Hall Building has re- 
| placed a series of very old build- 
ings in that block and at the 
southwest corner of Second and 
Ohio stands a building long known | 
as Pence’s Hall. This was the 
home of the Spiritualist Society | 
land in the rear of it on Second | 
was the home of Dr. Allen Pence | 
himself. | 
An Old Home | 


Farther south on Second street 
¡on the east side, the second brick 
house south of Poplar, is the 
birth place of Paul Dresser, au- 
thor of “The Banks of the Wa- 
bash.” 

At the time of Paul's birth this 
was a one-story house for which 
his father paid 300 dollars but 
which he sold five years later 
¡for 480 dollars, having in the 
meantime converted it into a two- 
story house. 

Returning to Ohio street we! 
find on the south side opposite 
the court house the old Branch 
Bank of the State of Indiana 
which was built in 1836. At the; 
northeast corner of Third and: 
Ohio the building which now 
stands there was occupied from, 
1867 to 1887 as the Vigo County | 
Court House. All the buildings | 
north of this as far as the alley ¡ 
are more than a hundred years 
old as is the corner now occu- 
pied by Smith's Hardware Store. 

Across from this at the north- 
east corner of Third and Main 
is Phoenix Row which was first 
occupied in January, 1852. This 
building from the engine house 
on Third street to the alley east 
of Third was built following a 
fire, in December 1850, of that 
entire block. 

At the northeast corner of 
First and Main streets stands a 
building erected in 1851 by George 
W. Bement and a partner named 
| Curtice. The half block east of 
Third street on the south side of 
Main beginning with the Smith 
Hardware and extending to the 
‚alley are also over 100 years old 
‘and from Quinlan's Seed Store to 
Fourth street is the Warren 
Block first occupied in 1853. It 
was in this block where until re- 
cently was located the Savoy 
| Theater, in which room Francis 


Hulman was located from its 
opening until 1857 when he bought 
the building at the northeast cor- 
ner of Fifth and Main. 
On the north side of Main (Wa- 
bash avenue) opposite the War- 
ren Block is Union Row and in 
the third room from the alley, 
which now houses Goldie's Res- 
taurant, was the original store of 
Ludowici and Hulman. When 
| this firm came to Terre Haute 
the old buildings in “Dutch Row” 
were being demolished and a 
week later on March 12, excava- 
tion started for the present build- 
| ing so Ludowici and Hulman must 
have first opened in some other 
location. The same thing is true; 
when the firm dissolved and Her- 
man Hulman opened a store for 
himself some where in the block 
between Fourth street and the al- 
ley east which he definitely de- 
scribed as across from the Post 


Office and the Post Office at that 
time was “opposite the Spinning 
Wheel.” 

This establishment was at the 
northeast corner of Fourth and 
Main streets and was demolished 
in 1869 for the erection of the 
Naylor Opera House. In this 
building was the third home of 
the present Root Store and their 
second location was the present 
site of the Court House Furniture 
Store. At the southeast corner of 
Fourth and Main stood the build- 
ing still very much the same as 


¡in the summer of 1863 when the 


present First National Bank was 
organized in the first floor. Al 
of this block from Main to Ohio 
and from Fourth to the alley east 
was ruined in a great fire before 
these buildings were erected, 

The Naylor Opera House was 
destroyed by fire in 1896 and the 
present building was erected soon 
after, 

Teull, Deming and Ripley. 


This firm was organized and 
occupied a building which stood 
on the northwest corner of Fifth 
and Main, its site was later oc- 
cupied by a building which was 
destroyed in the great Havens 
and Geddes fire in 1899. 


Meanwhile, Francis Hulman 
had bought the building in 1857 
which stood on the northeast 
corner of Fifth and Main and the 
Hulman firm was there until its 
removal in 1893 to their present 
location at Ninth.and Wabash. 

Following their removal the 
building was demolished and the 
Havens and Geddes firm erected 
a building on the site. This was 
a six-story building occupied as 
a retail department store, while 
across the alley to the north was 
the firm’s wholesale department. 


These buildings were destroyed _ 


by the most disastrous fire in 
Terre Haute history both in 
property and human lives lost. 
All the buildings east of this were 
ruined, including the fourth home 
of the Root Store which stood on 
the present site of the Pearson 
General Store. In the meantime, 
in 1896 the present Root Building. 
was erected on the south side of | 
| Wabash, east of Fifth. 
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A Hardware Store. 


At the southwest corner of -Fifth 
and Main the present buildings 
were built in 1867 and the corner 
room became the home of the 
National State Bank. The second 
room in this block has always 
been a hardware store under 
many different firm names and 
the present occupants, Pentecost 
and Craft, have been there for 
more than 50 years. The building 
was erected for three different 
firms and each of the three used 
a different plan for the front of 
their property. Next to the hard- 
ware store was Sage’s Confec- 
tionery and Dining Room and the 
present occupant also carries on 
candy making which is an almost 
extinct art in Terre Haute. 


On the south side of the pres- 
ent Wabash avenue between Fifth 
and Sixth almost all the“ block 
was built in 1854. The eastern 
end of it, where now stands the 
Hook Drug Store, became the old 
National House and in the corner 
room in 1856 was the birth of the 
present’ Root Store while the hotel 
occupied all of the Sixth street 
frontage. The old hotel continued 
operation until about 1896 under 
different owners. From then un- 
til its demolition the second floor 
was occupied by offices and ‘he 
old dining room over the present 
drug store was headquarters of 
the old Travelers Protective As- 
sociation. 


Across Main street stood for 
many years the building now oc- 
cupied by Silverstein Brothers 
which was the home of the whole- 
sale house of Bement and Rea. 
The building on the corner was 
not built until 1875 but has had 
many historic associations. 


At the northeast corner of Sixth 
and Main the building was erect- 
ed in 1867 and for eighty years 
had no other occupant than a 
drug store. Its first occupant was 
Buntin and Armstrong and its last 
the Gillis Drug Store. 


(This series of stories will be 
continued next week.) 
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By. o LARK WA 
Over 40 ae gv County | lost 
two of its HA ter Ravidmarks in 
one year. Only photographs, news- 
raper clippings, stories and personal 
memories remain to tell of the ex- 
istence of two stops on the Under- 
ground Railroad. 

Even before the capture of Vin- 
cennes by George Rogers Clark and 
his army in 1779, men followed the 
banks of the Wabash River northward 
to Detroit, passing through what is 
now Honey Creek Township, 
southwest of Terre Haute. 

By the time of the War of 1812, a log 


cabin with a smithy attached had — 


been built on the road which was 
becoming known as the Harrison 
Trail. Tools and firearms were made 
and repaired on the blacksmith's 
forge. Here shelter of the most 
primitive kind was provided for man 
and beast, and early travelers were 
advised to seek rest and refreshment 
at this cabin. Later the log cabin was 
used as the first poor farm in Vigo 
County. 

In 1817 Jesse Jones and his new 
wife came out from Jamestown, Va., 
and bought the land where the old log 
cabin stood. The location was later 
described as five miles from Terre 
Haute, one mile west of U.S. 41. 

At that time the only road, or trail 
as it was then, running from Vin- 
cennes to Terre Haute came through 
this property. From Terre Haute the 
road went on to Lafayette, Fort 
Wayne and Detroit. The next stop 
after the Jones farm was Markle’s 
Mill. 

The young Joneses cleared ground 
and planted an orchard. They built a 
house with walls 12 inches thick. The 
bricks were made and burned about a 
mile away at a clay pit and brought to 
the building site on crude ox carts and 
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sleds. 

Captain Griggs’ brick yard was just 
east of the Forks, about one mile 
south of what is now Allendale. This 
was the second buick house built in 
Honey Creek Township, and the third 
brick house built in Vigo County. 

Poplar logs were cut for the stud- 
ding and joists, and the sheathing was 
whipsawed. The house was built in an 
unusual way, probably the only one of 
its kind in the part of the country. 
Built on the side of a gently sloping 
hill and partially built into, one could 
go directly into the upper story from 
the high ground, and then by going 
downstairs, come out on the first 
floor on the lower level. 

The upper story had a living room 
with the original fireplace and three 
bedrooms. The lower floor had a 
dining room, kitchen, bedroom and 
cellar. 

James Jones raised plants, trees 
and shrubs on his farm and sold them, 
operating the first nursery business 
in Vigo County. He kept the plants in 
the first floor of the house and in the 
cellar which had a large fireplace in 
one room. This was where he stored 
his sweet potatoes during the winter. 

Many farmers from as far south as 
Sullivan would bring their potatoes 
for storage to Mr. Jones, making the 
trip on foot or horseback. After leav- 
ing the potatoes there, they traveled 
on to Markle’s Mill, six miles north of 
Terre Haute, to have their grain 
ground. 

Mr. Jones and his wife had seven 
children, all born and reared in this 
house. They were Emily Jones Budd, 
Hector Jones, Samuel T. Jones, 
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America Jones, Kate Jones 
Blocksom, Elizabeth Jones Mc- 
Croskey and Ruth Jones Collins. 

Following the parents’ deaths, the 
farm was owned by the Jones chil- 
dren until 1913 when it was sold to 
William J. Clute, a traveling min- 
ister. He held the property for seven 
years, selling it in 1920 to Malcolm A. 
Steele who had one of the finest dairy 
farms in Vigo County which produced 
the only certified milk ever sold here. 

Mrs. Steele, the former Nelle 
Filbeck, was also of local pioneer 
stock. She and her husband gradually 
worked the old house over into an 
attractive and comfortable modern 
home, retaining the simple lines of 
the original house. 

During the remodeling, the 
architect noticed a discrepancy in the 
inside and outside measurements of 
the living room. A well-concealed 
secret stairway was found next to the 
fireplace. Layer upon layer of 
wallpaper was removed to reveal a 
small door at one end, up about three 
feet from the floor. When this was 
opened, a dark, narrow stairway 
leading to a small attic room was 
discovered. 

During the years of slavery before 
the Civil War, this room served as a 
“station” on the Underground Rail- 
road system by which slaves were 
smuggled through from the south to 
Canada and freedom. From here they 
were sent north to Markle’s Mill, the 
next station. 

The Steeles had just about com- 
pleted the remodeling when fire re- 
duced the historic old landmark to a 
pile of ruins in May, 1939. 
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Sunday, October 26, 1952. 


By A. R. Markle. 

In our last story on this subject 
we got as far as Sixth and Wabash 
and we may as well resume there. 
On North 6th Street, on the pres- 
ent site of the Chanticleer Building, 
stood the old Dowling Hall, which, 
after many years of theatrical en- 
tertainments and famous wedding 
parties, became a cracker factory. 
To the north of it, at the corner of 
Cherry, still stands the Koopman 
Building, occupied for years by 
Nehf’s Hardware Company and the 
one-time home of Stahl-Urban 
Company. Across Cherry Street 
stood the First Baptist Church and 
in the rear of the main building| 
was a chapel, which was the home 
of the church before their main 
building was erected. The minis- 
ter here was Dr. Henderson, who 
once announced his resignation be- 
cause he did not completely accept | 
the tenets of that organization. So 
determined was the congregation 
to retain him that they finally per- 
suaded him to remain with them, 
despite his belief. After several 
years he retired and joined the 
staff of a Chicago university, 
where he was not required to 
teach, and his only duty was to 
act as an adviser of the student 
body. 


The Congregational Church. 


_Diagonally across the street, 
where now stands the Deming 
Hotel, was the First Congregational 
Church, where M, A. Jewitt, - 
man Abbott and others preach 
for many years, After it was aban 
doned it was used as an overall 
factory until it was demolished for 
the erection of the present hotel. 
South of the church, at the corner 
of the alley, was a three-story 
brick building, which was once oc- 
cupied by Joseph Strong’s Spice 
Mill. 

When our first telephone ex- 
change started, the power for ring- 
ing the subscribers telephones was 
supplied by a small generator 
belted to a line shaft, so that dur- 
ing the day the operator didn’t 
have to use hand power for opera- 
tion. 
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Buckeye Cash Store. 


At the southeast corner of Sixth 
and Wabash stood a large three-) 
¡story building. The front of this | 
¡building was divided in two rooms | 
¡by a stairway, which led to the) 
‘upper floor. The lower floor ofj 
¡this building contained the Buck-; 
eye Cash Store. The second floor | 
|was at one time rented to bache-| 
‘lors, while the upper floor held’ 
the Terre Haute Commercial Col- 


lege, which was entered by a stair- | 
way on the Sixth Street side. | 

In later years the two floors’ 
housed the Kleeman Dry Goods! 
Store. In the basement, entered! 
from the Sixth Street side, was one 
of our earliest plumbing and gas 
|fitting establishments, operated by 
“Cap” Hoctor. It was in this es- 
|tablishment that the late John 
¡Freitag served his apprenticeship 
land as a journeyman he estab: 
lished the firm of Freitag & Wit- 
‘tenberg, which later became Frei- 
tag and Weinhardt, which is now 
the corporation of that name. At 
the rear of this building was a 
small, two-story building, reaching | 
to the alley, which was at one time 
occupied by the Prairie City Bank. 
In this building was organized the 
Terre Haute Savings Bank. The! 
first floor was several feet above 
the sidewalk and was reached by 
iron steps at each end of the build-' 
ing. The second floor was occu- 
pied, for many years, by the late 
Buan Vista Marshall. The building; 
was demolished for the extension 
of the Kleeman Store. Before they’ 
occupied the building, the second 
floor hall continued through the 
bank building and by an overhead 
bridge, across the alley and con- 
tinued the length of the south half- 
block. The north end of this was 
our second post office building, 
erected for the use of the post 
office in 1869. 

After the removal of the post 
office to Seventh and Cherry 
Streets, the first floor was occupied 
by Riddle, Hamilton & Company, 
insurance and real estate. The 
second floor was taken over by, 
B. V. Marshall and from this of-| 
fice they moved to their more mod-| 
ern quarters, east of Seventh, on, 
the north side of Ohio. 
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The balance of this half black, 
still known as the Beach Block, 
was built in 1875. The lower floor 
now is occupied by the Root Store, 
as is the more modern building 
back of it on Ohio. 

From time to time, as these 
buildings were erected, the re- 
mains of some of our, pioneers | 
were uncovered. When this was a! 
vacant lot on which Curtis Gilbert 
built his second residence, about 
where the Congregational Church 
now stands, and in the very ear- 
liest days of Terre Haute, it was 
a common burying ground. Mr. 
Gilbert buried his first wife on 
this lot but her body was later re- 
moved to the Burying Ground, now 
taken over by the Can Company. 
Shortly after Woodlawn Cemetery 
was opened, her body was re- 
moved to that resting place. Again 
at the opening of Highland Lawn 
it was taken there. It is believed 
that this is her final resting place. 

In one of our county histories is 
a romantic story that Mr. Gilbert 
built his house, so that from one 
window he could look out upon the 
grave. There is no record as to 
how his later wife felt about this 
memorial of the past. 

The Ezra Smith House. 


This individual had been in the 
wholesale and retail liquor business. 
in Phoenix Row and accumulated 
a small fortune, He built the 
house, which later became the 
Turner- Home, then the Terre 
Haute Club and ended its days after 
housing the Y.M.C.A. for many 
years. East of this house were 
many of our fine residences of the 
early days. One of them the home 
of the eccentric Martin Sheets, 
whose totem pole he erected over 
the graves of his parents in the old 
cemetery, known as New Hope on 
the Darwin Road. 

Returning to Sixth and Wabash, 
the present Dollar Store occupies 
the rooms which at one time 
housed the W. H. Paige Company, 
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Townley Stove Company and still 
later the Silverman Furniture 
Store. East of this, in the rooms 
how occupied by the Woolworth 
Company, was for many years the 
Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany. They were followed by the 
Wholesale Drug House of Cook, 
Bell and Black and after the turn 
of the century the Dime Store took 
over. East of this building stuod 
a long frame house, which was de- 
molished in 1896 for the erection 
of The Root Store. Still further 
east was the Gilbert Building, a 
two-story brick extending to the 
alley. Its upper floor occupied as 
a lodge hall, with small offices on 
¡the second floor. The east room 
on the first floor was the starting 
point for the Joseph Strong Tea, 
Coffee and Spice business. A 
rather modest retail store, attend- 


ed by Mr. Strong and his wife, it | 


was later expanded into his spice 
mill that removed to North Sixth 
Street. Following this W. W. Oliver 
¡carried a grocery store in this 
‘building. He was followed by Sch- 
luer & Foulkes, which is now the 
Carl Wolf Store. 

In 1879, the paper reports that 
Hulman and Goetz were erecting a 
fine stone building, to be used as 
a furniture store, and this was 
later occupied by John G Dobbs. 
In 1944 he was followed by the 
Kresge Dime Store, which has 
been there ever since. East of 
them the Singer Sewing Machine 
Company occupied the building, 
until it, too, was taken over by 
the Dime Store. 


East Of Sixth. 


Austin Hardware Store had as 
its neighbor on the east the Havens 
€ Geddes Company, wholesale dry 
goods and notions, and the O’Boyle 
Leather Store. Next to this was a 
long building, built by Chauncey | 
Rose, the eastern portion of which 
is now Meis Bros. Store. Still fur- 
‘ther east a three-story brick build- 
¡Ing was occupied by Dickhout 
Trunk Shop,and later by Adamson 
‘and Anderson, dealers of paints 
¡and glass. è 

The rest of the block, as far as 
Seventh Street, was vacant and at 
one time Barnum's Circus showed | 
here. On the east wall of the paint 
¡store was an advertisement of a | 
‘bill poster with the brave an- 
nouncement that “J. M. Dishon 
goes forth in haste with bills and 
paste to proclaim to all creation 
that men are wise who advertise 
lla the present generation.” 
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The Prairie House. 


On the east side of Seventh and 
Wabash, Chauncey Rose built the 
Prairie House in 1836, but it was 
too far out.of town and it was, for 
a few years, a boarding house for 
many of our early, well-to-do fam- 
ilies. It was in this house, shortly 
after its erection, that Bishop 
Kemper stopped one night on his 
way to Missouri, and was asked by 
some ladies living in the hotel, to 
hold a service for them. Out of 
this grew St. Stephens Church. An 
addition to this house, on the east,” 
were a few additional store rooms 
fronting on Wabash. Across an al- 
ley, that was formerly open there, 
was a large, vacant lot a few feet 
below the level of the sidewalk and 
this was the exercise lot for the 
mules of the Street Car Company. 
Fronting on Eighth Street, north of 


jthis, was the stables, for in tho:e 


days our first street car line stait- 
ed at the old Union Station, ran on 
Chestnut as far as Eighth, south 
on Eighth to Main Street and there 
continued west to First Street. The 
proud, litile streetcars bore the 
title, “Depot, Main & First 
Streets.” The fare was then five 
cents, but after eighty years the 
system became a part of high fi- 
nance. North of the stables 
Chauncey Rose had built a bath 
house to use artesian water, and 
across Cherry Street, at about the 
north half of the present building, 
was the home of Zenas Smith, and 
the writer can remember it, only 
because in the front yard was one 
of those October persimmon trees, 
which shed its fruit and a small 
boy could reach through the picket | 
fence and gather some of the most 
delicious fruit then available. 

On the east side of Eighth Street, | 
in the middle of the block between | 
Cherry and Mulberry, still stands 
a large brick building. It was the 
home of the Universalist Church, 
which, at last, no longer served its 
congregation and it stood vacant | 
for several years. Finally a man, 
came down from Chicago with evi- 
dence that he was the sole survivor | 
‘of the original congregation. The 
court granted him possession and 
he sold the building. This became 
the last home of the Terre Haute 
Library, which finally moved to 
Seventh and Eagle and now bears 
the title of Emeline Fairbanks 
Memorial Library, through’ the 
generosity of Crawford and Ed- 
ward P. Fairbanks, whose 
mother’s name was given to the 
Library. The building then be- 
came the shop of the Prox & Bur- 
get Company, who sold to the Sal- 
vation Army and they sold it for 
the operation of the Downtown 
Chevrolet. E- a. 

The story of many of our early 
churches is of considerable inter, 
est and should he written cama. 


Sunday, June 6, 1954. 


‘Eighty-Year Buildings Still 
Grace Some Spots On Main St. 


By A. R. Markle. 

N SEARCH of 80-year-old build- 

ings which still stand on Main 
street the writer had in mind only 
a very few. As these papers con- 
tinue, more and more information 
comes to him 
from those who 
read these sto- 
ries. 

Of all the build- 
| ings now on Main 
¿street between 
Seventh and 
| Eighth, none of 

hem have been 
here that long, 
but at the north- 
east corner of 
Eighth and Main 
in what was long 
known as Wash- 
ington’s Hall, Its 


for a long time | 
A. R. MARKLE. the meeting place 

i of many early 
unions. None of them paid rent 
directly for the use of the hall, 
but a dumb waiter communicated 
| with the saloon on the lower floor, 
and it was customary and per- 
haps obligatory that preceding 
the meeting an order would be 
given for at least a dozen schoon- 
ers of beer. It made little dif- 
ference whether the order was 
given, for the rumbling of the 
elevator indicated that the foam- 
ing beakers were on the way and 
| were never refused. At closing 
time there was usually another 
round of schooners for those who 
had time on their hands and no 
one waiting at home for them. 
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Some Familiar Names. 

Across Main street still stands 
a large three-story brick which 
was at one time the Fleming 
livery stable, and was once fa- 
mous as the home of Patsy Ma- 
haney of cracker-jack fame. As 
this name for candied popcorn 
was copyrighted, Patsy was 
obliged to adopt a name to re-| 
place the one for the use of which | 
damages were sought, the new | 
name became “You Know.” 

There are other buildings still 
standing in this block with very 
little or no resemblance to their 
original appearance, but at the 
southwest corner of Ninth and 
Main the building has changed a 
little. For many years it was 
Eiser’s Confectionary and Bakery, 
and now is Doyle’s Drug Store. 

Much of the block on the south 
side of Main between Ninth and 
the old canal which now bears the 
name Ninth and One-half street, 
nearly all these buildings are of 
the desired age to be included, 
but little information is available 
as to their occupancy. 

However, there were Reiman 
and Steeg builders’ supplies, Man- 
ion’s tin shop, Barrett’s grocery, 
John J. Moorhead had a grocery 
in the block for years, and the 
corner at Ninth and One-half 
was graced by Peter Staff's Old 
Cobweb Hall. 

The corner now occupied by 
Fisher Auto Sales earlier was 
Shewmaker’s Commission House. 
He was also agent for the Con- 
tinental Freight Lines, and aj 
painted copy of one of the box 
cars of that line decorated the 
Ninth street side. On the north 
side of Main where now stands 
the Huiman & Company building 
that corner was known as the 
Pig and Whistle. A frame board- 
ing house with a bar room below 
the north and east side of the 
building was supported on timbers 
that extended down into what had 
been the turning basin for the 
canal boats that ran to and fro 
between Terre Haute and Point 
Commerce opposite Worthinglon. 
At the northeast corner, much 
below the level of the street was 
the platform of the Turner Ware- 
house, and tied up to this plat- 
form, one after another, the old 
canal boats loaded or unloaded 
their cargoes. : 
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One of the most famous ship- 
ments received here were the 
two locomotives which were 
brought here from New England 
by way of the Erie Canal, the 
Lake Erie itself, and the Wabash 
and Erie Canal, to be unloaded 
finally and put on the rails of 
Terre Haute’s first railroad. 

The old warehouse is gone and 
only service stations and parking 
lots have replaced it. On the 
north side of Main street, east of 
the railroad, stands one of our 
oldest buildings which was the 
first Union Station for the three 
railroads: The Evansville, Terre 
Haute, Crawfordsville; The Terre 
Haute & Indianapolis and The 
Terre Haute & Alton Railroad. 
Since 1861, however, the building 
has been only a freight house, the 
passenger traffic having moved 
to Chauncey Rose’s Boarding 
House at Tenth and Chestnut. 

First Railroad Story. 

The southeast corner of this 
building served as a starting point 
for the survey which enclosed the 
right of way of the first railroad 
to come into Terre Haute from 
the south, and this right of way, 
purchased by W. D. Griswold, 
started from a point 85 feet south 
land 85 feet east of the freight 
house corner. At the northeast 
corner of Eleventh and Main is a 
two-story brick which became 
known as a home of Eugene V. 
Debbs. It, too, has been on Main 
| street for more than eighty years. 
| On the southeast corner of Elev- 
'enth and Main Adam Shoemaker 
had a meat market from which 
the writer could get more than a 
pound of beef steak for a quarter 
and the kind-hearted butcher 
would present the youth with a 
link of sausage or a slice of head 
cheese unless he included with 
the steak more than a pound of 
liver. While alterations were be- 
ing made several years ago the 
building collapsed and was re- 
built to become one of the first 
of the chain of groceries estab- 
lished by Shoemaker's son-in-law, 
Hollie N. Oakley. 

The Dim Past. 

At the southwest corner is a 

building in which, according to 


| Irving Stone, Eugene V. Debbs 


organized the first of the railroad 
unions, At the southwest corner 
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of Twelfth and Main was a gro- , 
cery store with the necessary ‘ 
side door where beer was served. 

This belonged to Pat Mickey who 

was later with a partner Alonzo 

Roberts, and with a Jater part- 

ner Louis Bresett occupied the 

corner where Shoemaker held 

forth at Eleventh street. Later he 

returned to Twelfth street as 

Hickey and Bresett in a building 

which succeeded the old frame in 

the early nineties which is still 

owned and partly occupied by 

Bresett's son with a grocery 

store without the beer accompani- 

ment. 

On the northwest corner of 
Twelfth and Main, now Paitson 
Brothers Hardware Store, was 
Heinig's Bakery, and diagonally 
across from this at the southeast 
corner is a building first occupied 
by Somes Drug Store and 
through the years followed by 
other drug firms until taken over 
by Lammers Paint Company. 
This firm had previously operated 


¡at the southwest corner of Thir- 


teenth and Main where earlier a 
drugstore, Neukom and Lam- 
mers, was located. In the block 


_between Twelfth and Thirteenth 


on Wabash there are a number 
of buildings which could qualify 


for eighty years on Main street, | 


but the one at the northwest cor- 
ner is still owned through the 
eighty-year period by William F. 
Cronin and his sister, Mrs. Mary 
Shagley, who followed their 
father, Jeremiah J. Cronin, in 
ownership. 

At the northeast corner of 
Thirteenth and Main is a building 
whose owner and operator and 
his father have continuously sold 
groceries since 1865. The present 
owner, Will Hoff, still does busi- 
ness like the old-fashioned gro- 
cery, and still handles old-fash- 
ioned merchandise. Where else in 
Terre Haute can you buy walnuts 


at Thanksgiving time? ' 


On the southeast corner Jerry 
Fitzgerald, one time prominent 
politician and office holder, was 
in business before he started the 
famous Jerry’s Bakery on Ohio 
street opposite the courthouse, © 


pestis r is Banat. i aj ‘a IE, 
AN ARAN a Polar oer 
temporaries of the Markle's) onf? 

the right side of the road down aj}. 


private lane, This home is ror Bee 
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the property of Mr. Joseph Wag- 
ner. It is typical of the log cabin 
which, as the family grew and be- 
came more prosperous, was en- 
larged, weatherboarded, and con- y 
verted into a comfortable farm 
home. 


Continue on this country road to? 
U. S. Highway 41, turn south (left) 
to North Terre Haute, and at the |. 
intersection stoplight turn left 
(east) on Park Ave. to the bridge. | 
Here you will see the remains of |) . “> 
the famous old Markle‘s Mill( built |) 
ir 1816 and destroyed by fire in|, 
September, 1938. 


Markle Homestead. 


Across. road is the old 
Markle honvistead, built about the |” 
same time as the mill by Major 
Abraham Markle, and now in the |} 
process of being restored by the |!" 
present owner, Tom Larison. Here 
many picturesque travelers were 
welcomed with true Hoosier hos- 
pitality in the early days. 

Before the Civil War, Markle’s 
Mill was used as a link in the 
Underground Railroad to assist | 
fugitive slaves escaping to Canada. |: 
During the Civil War, Confederate |. 
prisoners were confined in the |;: 
cellar of the Markle house in six P 
rooms with iron bars on the|= < 
windows. All these things are still hi.” 
to be seen. Also notice the hand- |. 
made bricks manufactured on the (+ 
premises. All the lumber was cut E 
and seasoned on the property. pox 


Drive back west on Park avenue ;_ 
to Fruitridge avenue, and turn E 
south past the Markle Cemetery, | 
also overgrown. Here you will see 
some very early tombstones. 
There is a legend relating that the 
first burial in this cemetery was E. 
that of a Negro slave in 1805. 

Between Haythorn avenue and 
Fort Harrison Road, on the left 
side as you drive south on Fruit- Dr 
ridge avenue, you pass a two-story fi... 
brick house, formerly the Myer fè 
home, now owned by Mr. Byron '* 
R. Smith. This home is an excel- 4 
lent example of an early typef: 
brick farm house built in 1876. The |- 
date is on the front of the home, 4; 
Continue on Fruitridge avenue $ 
to its intersection with U. S. High- k 
way 40 at Wabash avenue. Here% 
was established a toll-gate for}. 
travel on the old National Road. E 
Now that I have you back toy. 
Fruitridge and Wabash avenues, E; 
this will be’ a good place to stop, f. 
but I will continue the tour in my} 3 el 
column next week. We will con-f. Harrison Road and turn left a short Bay 
tinue from this location and see? distance and enter the grounds of |. 
many more interesting landmarks) | the Elk's Country Club, the site of 

i 
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By DOROTHY J. CLARK. 


« To me, autumn in Indiana is the most beautiful season of the year. 
The crisp days and frosty nights soon turn the trees into a riot of 
color. This is a favorite time for many Hoosiers to get in the family 
xar on weekends and drive out into the countryside. 

In addition to seeing the beautiful scenery, I like to have a def- 
inite goal when taking a drive. So, may I suggest an historical tour 
if some of our local points of 


, 
nterest? ; Battle of Fort Harrison, one of 
There used to be a favorite ex-| the last battles of the War of 1812, 


pe oe poe when the courageous little group of 


from here,” | White settlers and soldiers man- 
$ and all routing| aged to hold off the Indian attack. 
directions had | Here, too, you may see the old bed 


to start at the) of the Wabash & Erie Canal and 
Court House. | the tow path used in the 1840's and 
So, we'll start 50's. 
4 tour: at the Leaving Fort Harrison, go east 
igo County A 
g'o ur t House. bon the Fort Harrison Road to 
Dorothy J. Clark mo get’ in the North Thirteenth Street, turn 
north and drive to the end of the 
HOHO sip try be there on pavement. Continue north on this 
he hour (any hour) to hear the | gravel road and you are now 
ol. Vigo bell in the Court House | traveling on the old Durkee Ferry 
ower strike. This bell was aj Road, which led from the ferry at 
sift from Col. Francis Vigo for | Tecumseh on the other side of the 
vhom our county was named. Wabash River to Markle’s Mill. 
Drive north on Second street | About a quarter of a mile from the 
rom the courthouse. Here, in the, end of the pavement, you'll find 
ow level, was one of the turning| a distinct bend in the road. The 
asins for the old Wabash and| farmhouse of the Curvey family 
rie Canal of the 1840’s. Turn left | is now standing on the site where 
it Chestnut street to First street, | the men were buried who were 
hen north to Sycamore street,| killed during the Battle of Fort 
ind on your left enter the parking| Harrison. (For the story of the 
ot of the American Can Company. | “why” of this historic bend in the 
"ou are now on the site of the| road, read my column on Drum- 
Md Indian Orchard Burying} mer Davis which appeared Octo- 
round where many of our very | ber 6.) 
irst citizens were buried, here) Retrace your route back to the 
in the banks of the Wabash River. | pavement and turn east on county 
Go east on Sycamore street to| road 24W. Look for the old Denny 
"hird street. Turn left (north) | Cemetery on the left side of the 
m Third street to: Locust street, | road. It is completely overgrown, 
he former site of Sibleytown. On| but the name, “Denny,” and the 
he east side was Sibley Subdivi-| date, “1812,” are to be found on 
ion. On the southwest corner is| the entrance posts. 
he little brick Sibley Schoolhouse} when you reach U. S. Highway 


now plastered over with con-|41 at the intersection known ' as 
rete). This location is verified | the “Cider Stop,” drive north past 
n the 1874 Atlas of Vigo County. Roselawn Cemetery until you 
Oldest Cemetery. spa Stop 20. Turn oot pe E 
Continue north on Third street oN tight ry Par ha e pp 
o. Woodlawn cemetery, laid out 4 To reach the old camping 
1 1839, the oldest: cit t Pee. O ES A p 
! Siar aA grounds of the Indians, turn left 
n Terre Haute. Veterans of all ob-a field lane di this Marked 
he wars—the American Revolu- t M d Mess: Norman Lib- 
ion, the War of 1812, Mexican | PoSt. Mr. an a ea 
y io oo : bert, present owners of this prop- 
ar, Civil War, Spanish-American erty, will be only too happy to 
Mend cbc a hana Ji; and the point out the interesting spots in 
y eran Subte heresi tea, such as thie camping 
are you go through the entrance site, the ’ pottery hollow, Spring 
‘ate at Fourth avenue, notice the e wh flint and. Indian árii 
‘oung oak tree just to your right, fonts ep a una 
vhich was recently planted by the | facts were ME ke 
ocal D.A.R. Chapter in memory} Retrace your route back to road 
f the two Revolutionary soldiers | 3N, turn right on road 21E, and 
juried here, John Hamilton and | just after crossing the C. € E. I. 
foshua Patrick. railroad tracks, you will see the 
A penne (com- 
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| Drive in, turn left to the circle, & 
| and see the monument erected tol: 
|| the memory of the Confederate Wa 
soldiers who died while being held ++ $ 
prisoner here during the Civil War. k 


Leaving Woodlawn Cemetery, {i 
turn north of Third street to Maple 5! +: 
avenue, and east on Maple avenue É | 
to North Seventh street. On the | 
northwest corner of this intersec- | 
tion was Camp Vigo, used during ; 
the Civil War days for training, V | 
etc. In addition, an early fair-|» 
grounds was located here, just west } 
of Seventh street and north of fe 
Maple avenue.’ y 


Go north on Seventh street to Ft. 


in this history-filled country of old Fort Harrison built in 1811. On|? 
ours, > the west side of the present club- 
house is a large marker erected in 


To Be Continued Next Week— 1912 to commemorate the one 
hundredth anniversary of the fam- 


October 27. E 
z wet eee el ous battle at the Fort. 
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: During the- year 1898, the 
new Merchant's Distillery 
was the largest building 
erected in Terre Haute. The 
new company-was formed in 
New York in August, and the 
contract was let for building 
the new plant and werk begun 
on September 10. 

Fred B. Smith, of this city, 

.and George E. Emmitt, of 
Pekin, Illinois, were the 
acting managers of the con- 
cern, with Mr. Smith as presi- 
dent. The new company was 
incorporated for $300,000 and 
planned to erect a 5,000 bushel 
distillery. 

The buildings included a dis- 
tillery proper, a warehouse, 
and a dry-house. The largest 
building was five stories high, 
some Stories being as high as 
24 feet and other less. In all, 
the height was 83 feet. Ground 
dimensions were 138 by 260 
feet. 

The warehouse was 90 by 
200 feet, part of it two stories 
high. The dryhouse was 52 by 
82 feet and two stories high. 
The building was built of brick 
furnished by various local 
brick making concerns. 

The general contract was 
let to August Fromme for 
$65.000. The wood work was 
done by Central Mfr. Com- 
pany, with the lumber being 
furnished by Fromme from 
his own lumber yards. The 
‘ironwork was done at 


Parker's foundry. and the roof | 


was put on by Simmons of In- 
dianapolis. 


| 


y : 4 


. NEW STORES 
While the distillery was bes 
ing built, downtown'improve- | 


“ments- were underway. The | 


store at 628 Wabash Avenue, 
owned by. Susan K. Francis 
and occupied by the new firm 
of dry goods: merchants, 
Levering & Son. was being 
enlarged and modernized with 
a new front with, lights above 


of, prism. glass,,and refitting” 


and‘ refurnishing in general. 

The building permit of | 
$2.500 included the services of 
Charles E. Scott, architect, 
and mill work by Clift, 
Williams & Company: 

The Golden Rule store on 
Main Street, which belonged 
to the John O'Boyle heirs, was 
also thoroughly remodeled: 
during 1898 for Manager | 
Schultz into a modern store. 

Architect C. E. Scott plan- 
ned the improvements, while 
general contract -work was 
done by W. F. Mauer on a bid 
of $2,400. Papering, steam 
heating, etc., ran the expense 


up to about $3,000. 


They lowered the floor, put- 
ting on a new front and | 
building an addition in. the © 
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“Yed. Prox & Brinkman put in 
the “steam: heating plant; 
Freitag € Weinhardt put. in * 
the plumbing and gas, while 
Mr. Schultz added electricity 
at his own expense. 

On Sept. 10, 1898, the 
Kleeman Dry Gaods Company 
opened their new store at Six- 
th and Main streets. The old 
Beach Block had been 
remodeled to accommodate 
the new firm by Floyd de: 
Stone, architects, for W. R.. 
McKeen, property owner; 
Here again the contractor was 
August Fromme. 

~ The Kleeman brothers, | 
Samuel E. and Phil S., came | 
here from Shelbyville, | 
Illinois, in 1890 and opened a 
dry-goods store at 416 Main on 
March 22. Their business was- 
so successful that three weeks 
later they leased the adjoining. 
room, and continued until they; 
were able to move into the. 
new quarters. row 

` MAUSOLEUM 

Among the structures built 
in Terre Haute in 1898 was a | 
temple to the dead in. 
Highland Lawn Cemetery for 
D. W. Minshall. Located ‘just 
to the north of the center of 
the cemetery near the main 
driveway, the mausoleum is 
ten feet high, with 14 by 18 
foundations of solid. concrete 
five feet deep. Built of white 
Barre granite from Vermont, 
it is an imposing example of 
Romanesque style of architec» 
ture. k 

The entrance to the tomb is - 
closed by double doors. the in- 
side one being a solid block of 
granite, and the outside a 
beautiful piece of solid brass 
work made especially for Mr. 
Minshall, at the Hazeldine 
machine shop. It is a heavy 
grilled door witha huge brass 
lock. one of the most beautiful 
pieces..of such work ever 
made in this city. In summer, 
thes granite door was swung 
back leaving the entrance 
barred by the brass grillwork. 
and letting in the sunshine to 
dispel dampness, 

The interior of the 
mausoleum is lined with white 
polished marble. The floor of 
the front chamber is laid with 
fine white tile made by In- 
dianapolis Encaustic Com- | 
pany. The walls and. faces of 
the crypts are lined with white 
Georgia marble. 


} 


In all there are twelve 
crypts, opening with marble | 
doors. The partitions between 
the crypts are of two-inch | 
marble. 

The roof is composed of 
three huge stones, the largest | 
being 16 by 20 feet, and the 
three weighing from 10 to 15 


soy" yot 

tons each. It was found neces- 
sary to construct special 
wagons to haul these stones to 
the cemetery. ki 

The walls are very thick, 

but are built hollow, and are 
pierced by vents, planned to 
give a regular circulation of 
air and prevent accumulation 
of moisture. 
? The contract was let to the 
Terre Haute Stone Company 
on June 23 for $8,000. Almost 
four months were consumed 
in cutting: the stone before 
erection was actually begun at 
the cemetery on Oct. 15, 1898. 
Floyd & Stone; architects, 
designed the monument for 
Minshall. gy? Ya 0 

IU3 amazing how much 
work was available for 
architects and contractors 
during 1898. M.N. Diall hired 
them to. plan. the improve- 
ments on his ‘South Seventh 
street home to the tune of 
$2.500. Nearly every wall was 
torn down and archways and 
‘sliding doors put in instead of 
the old-fashioned ones. . 

A new set of front and back 
Stairs were installed, and a 
back hall built with a china 
Closet built into the pantry. 
The whole interior of the 

y house’ was rearranged and 
refitted in oak and mahogany, 
the windows enlarged, and a 
complete system of modern 
plumbing and heating put in 
by Prox & Brinkman. 

Since Diall had no use for 
electricity (he ~was president 
of the gas company) the gas 

„lights were still used. Two bay 
windows on each side were in- 
stalled, and a large porch was 
builttacross the front. 

It was very necessary to 
keep up with the Jones in 
those days, just as it seems tó 
be 79 years later. | 
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By A. R. Markle. 
el (Information taken from the 
tjearly directories of Terre Haute, 
q | How at Fairbanks Library.) 
1, EBRUARY, 1848, saw in Terre 
Haute a fairly well built town 
centered about the courthouse 
square, it is true, but with exten- 
sions along Ohio and Wabash. The 
residential section. was also close 
to that part which was the com- 
mercial portion of the growing. 
town. True, much of it was of 
frame buildings, destined to expire 
in flames or to become obsolete, 
but there was one structure at or 
near the corner of First and Mul- 
berry that was even then 25 years 
old. That structure still stands, 
the oldest example of the brick- 
mason, Benjamin Gilman’s office, 
i- | Terre Haute’s first pork packer. 


Time Takes Its Toll. 


a| The old Scott house at Third and 
t Ohio streets, the old Seminary 

that stood on the Teachers College 
T grounds, old Asbury church, the 
‘{|Buntin House, the Prairie House, 
«| McGregor’s Iron Store on Wabash, 
d west of second; the old courthouse 

on the public square, the old Hul- 
man store at Fifth and Wabash, the 
t|Stewart House on North Second, 
althe Clark House at First and 
“Bridge,” really Ohio street; the 
old county jail at Third and Wal- 
”|nut, the Baldwin church at Fifth 


Iam RE Bm eo mam 


y|Was for so long the home of Her- 

man Hulman, Strawberry hill also 
‘this home before he came to Ohio 
i| street, the Easter brewery at First 
and Ohio, the Holmes foundry, la- 
ter the car works; the Baptist 
`| church at Sixth and Cherry and 
llthe Congregational church on the 
opposite corner, all solid brick 
‘structures in their time, are all 
gone or so altered by time's 
changes as to be no longer recog- 
nizable. Then, too, the old frame 
! | buildings of early days are all gone 
either by the replacement of com- 
| | merce Ore destroyed. by fire and 
¡Terre Haute today is the better for 
! | their going. 


Modern Replacements. 


¿jon the north side of Wabash ave- 
nue west from Fourth street to the 


together to erect “Union Row.” 


an One Hundred Years Meo etre 
Was Taking Shape Of 


tjand Ohio, the Usher house that 


under date of Nov. 3, 1849, says 


A solid block of frame structures |f- 
=| known as “Dutch Row” that stood || 


“placed by the owners, who joined}. 


The Wabash Courier of Feb. 3,|; 
1850, announced that “Dutch Row]! 
on National Road street from] 
' | Fourth street to the alley is being} 
1|torn down to make way for al. 


reye 
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merly the “Light Horse Harry”|W 
tavern, our second early house of 
entertainment. On the morning of| | 
December 2, 1850, fire broke out}, 
in Biehl’s coffee house and spread wW 
to include all the half block and |i, 
around the corner on Market or jg; 
Third street. The loss, in the dol- | th 
lars of those days, was estimated di 
at $12,000 including the contents. |fo 
The principal owners were W. D. ai 
Griswold, Ezra W. Smith and John |) 
Routledge and they joined with| | 
the other owners in the erection of | yy 
the present building, appropriately | y 
named for the fabled bird that|y 
rose from its own ashes. In the|y 
new building at times were the |; 
founders of many of our wealthy ft 
families. R. & O. Tousey were |, 
joined by W. R. McKeen, the “Boy |] 
Banker;” Ezra Smith, who built the |y 
house on Ohio, later the home of|y 
the Y.M.C.A., who disappeared the] y 
night of his famous dinner party ft] 
to which Terre Haute society re- 
fused to come in toto; W. D. Gris- 


in Woodlawn, and several others. 
The Farrington block and its 
neighbor. At the northwest cor- 
ner of Third and Wabash is the 
Shandy Building which was built 
following a fire that destroyed the |w 
home of James Farrington, site of 


the first communion of the Cath- |T} 


olic church in Terre Haute. Across 
the alley to the north of this 


and of these the Wabash Courier 


“Farrington's new two story brick |; 
corner of Third and National Road). 
street is done.” Further that} 
“Messers Dole have erected a 
large three story brick on Third |} 
street north of Farrington’s.” In} 
the former was the office of the 


first telegraph line and it was for| >. 


a time following the fire across| 
ler itself. The Dole Building was 
a hospital during the Civil War 
and later the home of the fire 
department now on the opposite 


; 


side of Third. 
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building stands the Dole Building A 


the street the office of the Cour-| | 
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Editors Note: The article, of 
whieh the following ia the second 


Sl Ear 


y lere 


hide each other so as to make it) 


possible towgef across and every-: 


Prairie House to Schall's 
on the alley east of Fourth 
north side, a distance 0° 


ily concluding part was given the thing that did cross went bumpety | 1 200 feet. and there were 
The Star by William H. Stewart of | all the way over, and it frequently players. so evenly divided 


Indianapolis. Mr. Stewart said! 
that, so far as he knows, the ar- 
ticle was never published and wus | 
found among some papers belong- 
ing to his father, the late George! 
M. Stewart. | 

The article has not been correct-! 
ed in any manner from the way in 
which it was written by John E. 
Wilkins in 1910. It contains some 
facts and comment not usually 
found. in historical data concerning 
Terre Haute. 

The first 
last Friday. 


BY JOHN E. WILKINS 


instalment appeared 


Speaking of stages, I recollect; 


my first and only journey in one 
of those old lumbering leather- 


‘could do to stand up, we were so 


happened that the passengers In 
a stage coach had to get out and 
gel a rail from the nearest fence 
and, standing in the road knee- 
deep, helpto pry the stage out of 
a chuck hole. We found the mud, 
and chuck holes deep and frequent, 
and we were all afternoon and all 
night getting’ to Vincennes, and 
when we alighted from the stage 
in the morning it was about all we 


tired and sore from jolting over 
the rough roads. -The/Evansville 
and Terre Haute Railroad was just 
finished to Vincennes at that time 
and we now took our first car ride. 
We were four hours going from 
Vincennes to Evansville. 

| Yn our schoolboy days our great 


sometimes took all day to’ 
single game. 1 wonder how 
persons are alive today (19 / 
recollect the old oil-mill the 
on the alley between Four 
Fifth, and Ohio and Wabas 
mill was run by a great trel/ 
about 40 feet in diameter, i 
motive power*was oxen. 
There was a distillery at t 
of Cherry Street on the t 
the river. and a grist-mill of 
Seventh Street with the sa 
of tread-wheel as motive 


WARY OF OYSTERS 

And, the first oysters br 
¡Terre Haute, it was just ail’ 
«canal was opened, that ab 
last boat from the North 


springed affairs. Charley Whitman | and favorite game was shinney-on. | the close of navigation, 
and I took stage one noon for ouri Saturdays we would gather on the and landed at Britton's Wa 
first journey from home. There Common west of the unoccupied¡two barrels of oysters—the ‘ 


were no improved or graveled 


¡Prairie House (later the Terre 


nothing to show to whc 


roads in those days—now and then) Haute House) at Seventh and Wa- oysters were consigned, and ' 


at swamps and low pieces 
ground an attempt had been made 
to make the roads passable by what 


of 50 or more young men and 
boys. Our leaders would choose 


of bash. There was usually a crowd body claimed them the bart 


oysters were placed in a 


was called corduroying. by cutting sides and we would play the game See EARLY TERRE HAU! 


small trees and laying them along- 


Early lerre Haute 


i Continued From Page 1 

'shed and adjoining the warehouse. 
| The only person who would touch 
them was Squire Noble and he 
would go up to the warehouse of 


an evening and eat his fill of 
oysters until all were gone. I won- 
der how long two barrels of oysters 
would’remain at the present day 
under an open shed. I don’t know 
|that people were more honest then, 
than at the present day, but I do 
know that punishment was sure| 
and swift at that time. The crimes 
in those days that gave the most 
trouble were horse stealing and 
counterfeiting. The horse thieves 
had a perfect organization and had 
¡regular lines to travel on, with 
| hiding places for the stolen horses 
¡all along the routes. One of these 
lines passed north of town on the 
old Greencastle Road and there 
was a hiding station in Nevins 
¡Township. The man who kept this 
¡station was a well-to-do farmer,! 
¡and at that time unsuspected. He! 
lhad a large barn on the side of a 
| hill and an underground stable 
was dug out of and under the hill 
here, horses being run off, would 
be hidden during the daytime and 
run to the next station across the 
l river the next night. It was cer- 
¡ tain that the ferryman at Durkees 
¡Ferry must have been in with the 
‘thieves. Another line passed 
¡through Sullivan County and 
i crossed the river at York, Ill. After 
la sufficient number of horses were! 
[gotten together at some point in| 


with bounds extending from the On 
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Illinois they would be taken South 
and sold, also at York there was a 
gang of counterfeiters that had a 
cave on an island in the river 
where they made their coin. 

A raid was made on the gang at 
York and some horse thieves and 
two of the counterfeiters were cap- 
tured and placed in the Terre 
Haute Jail and through them I had 
the scare of my life. My father! 
was the sheriff of Vigo County at 
that time (1851) and the jail was 
at Third and Walnut streets, there 
were but two cells for prisoners in 
the jail and sometimes there were 
more then half a dozen prisoners 
in each cell—the counterfeiters 
were placed in the back cell with 
four other prisoners. They had 
some money and were allowed to 
send out and purchase such things 
as tobacco, fruit, ete., and I used 
to make these purchases for the 
prisoners. At one time some pew- 
ter spoons that the prisoners had 
used were missing, but the pris- 
oners accounted for them by saying 
they had accidentally been dropped 
in the vault. One prisoner had a 
knuckle out of joint—or said he 
had—and wanted some plaster-of- 
paris to make a mould to keep it in 
shape until well—another prisoner 
said he had a chill and a bottle of 
medicine was furnished him and 
now these counterfeiters had plas- 
ter-of-paris, pewter and glass and 
ro one suspected anything. Pretty 
soon they began to give me half 
dollars to make purchases for 
them and I always brought back 
some change. They kep sending 
out half dollars and I wondered | 
why, as they had so many quarters 
that they never sent them oui— 


one day something was wanted at a 
hardware store and I went to Pot- 
ters; there was no fooling old man 
Potter, he knew as soon as he got 
his fingers on that half dollar that 
it was counterfeit. A search of 
the cell disclosed the mould and a 
lot of counterfeit half dollars hid- 
den in one of the bed ticks and 1 
was scared stiff. I thought I would 
have to go to the state prison sure 
for passing those half dollars. 

In regard to hunting, we used to 
¡have some pretty good hunting 
around and about Terre Haute, 
away back in the Fifties—we 
would only have to go a short dis- 
|tance across the river to find game 
in abundance, such as rabbits, 
squirrels , quail, woodcock, prairie | 
chicken, wild turkey and occasion- 
ally a deer was killed, and there 
were frequent fox hunts in the 
hills across the river and in the 
dense woods on the river south of 
town, and on one occasion the 
‘hounds chased a fox through the 
streets of the town (that is in the 
early Fifties). There were two 
packs of fox hounds in the county 
—one pack owned by long Tom 
Durham down about Honey Creek, | 
and the other by Andy Caldwell,| 
who had a tannery at Oak and, 
Third streets, the city limits at 
that time. I can remember when 
as a boy, seeing those packs of 
hounds streaming through town on 
the way to a fox chase. 

There was also other game in 
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the neighborhood. I have seen the 
river south of town black with wild 
geese and ducks in the Spring and 


Fall of the year, and cranes by the, 
Score on the sand bars up and 
down the river, and great flocks 
of big white swans flying down | 
the Wabash River, and wild 
¡pigeons would fly over town and! 
west and east of town in such nuna- | 
bers that we could not see the sun 
for hours at a time and lasting for 
weeks, and the popping of all sorts 
of guns for hours sounded like a 
respectable skirmish line in action. 
The schools were all subscription 
schools, and any person who could | 
get a lot of pupils subscribed could. 
have a room and go to work teach- 
ing. The teachers I recollect were 
all intelligent and educated, and 
| competent to teach in those days— 
¡except one man by the name of 
| Frost. He had a school in the 
Universalist Church at Fourth and 
Ohio streets. He was not only in- 
competent, but very objectionable | 
to the pupils—so four of the older 
boys decided they would run.the 
school to suit themselves. They 
led the teacher a terrible life. The 
first trick they played on him was 
—they caught a big owl and put it; 
in his desk, when he opened the 
desk out flew Mr. Owl. It fright- 
ened him so that he started on a! 
run, caught his foot in some way 
and fell sprawling to the floor, 


PIGS GO TO SCHOOL 
$ | The school was in the basement i 


of the church, and one had to go 
j down a rather dark stairway to 


Mr. Frost opened the door and they were alive today they would 


stepped in he found himself in the 


midst of a dozen or more squealing 
pigs. He had to hire someone to 
take the pigs out, and the school 
had a half holiday. 

Another morning, everything was 


i moved out and set up in the grove 


in order, another half holiday. 

A few days after this when he 
entered the schoolroom he found 
half of a watermelon on each desk 
in the room and a whole one on his 
desk. He was furious and called 


‘a meeting of all the fathers of the 


pupils and found out the leaders 
and they had to leave school. 

Formed a Robin Hood party and 
went out to shoot red deer made 
bows and arrows—went to the Far- 
rington woods south of Oak and 
east of Third streets, and got into 
trouble again by shooting some 
man’s pigs (for the boys called 
them red deer). The boys painted 
their faces, stuck their hats full 
of feathers and formed a band of 
Indians. They made frequent 
marches to Fort Harrison. 

At that time all+that was left of 
the old fort was a part of an old 
block house that a neighboring 
farmer had been using 
for his cattle—but it became so 
dilapidated and tumbled down 


a shelter | 


be with me in stating that all the 
logs on God’s footstool left of the 
old Fort Harrison were in that old 
block house stable. 


LAST OF THE ‘OLD FORT’ . 
There were several old log 


cabins in the neighborhood of the 
old fort site in the early fifties, 
but no one claimed their cabins 
were built of the logs of the old’ 
fort. These people evidently did 
not know what a bonanza there) 
was in store for them in having— 
or pretending to have—something 
to sell to the state or nation for 
perhaps ten times its value. 

Anyone who ever saw a log and 
stockade fort would see the ab- 
surdity of such a claim as is now 
put forth by a citizen of Terre 
Haute. 

The old fort stood during the 
Fremont campaign, and Chauncey 
Rose emplóyed Gus Chamberlain, 
a boss carpenter, to look up some 
sound pieces of the old fort to be 
made into canes to be presented to 
speakers and prominent men in at- 
tendance at the meeting. Chamber- 
lain tore down the old block house 
stable and secured three pieces 


¡that were sound enough for the 
| purpose and were made into canes, 


that it had been deserted and the, and it was announced at that time, 


boys took possession of it. 
boys could tell you all about old 
Fort. Harrison and there were 
plenty of people alive in the fifties 
that had known the fort from the 
time it had been abandoned by the 


Those} “This is the last of the Old Fort.” 


Traces of fortifications existed | 
here as late as the Fifties, and the 
block house was preserved until 
1849. After this, disappeared the 
old rotten logs, which for quite a: 


| enter. One Monday morning when | government until demolished. If! while were lying around the old| 


‘site, and for years the only thing to 
define the location of the fort was 
tHe old well. ` 
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Community Affairs File 


REFERENCE 
DO NOT CIRCULATE 


VIGO COUNTY 
QUESTIONS 


By Mabel Creel. 


* Numerous inquiries have come 
as to some of the locations men- 
tioned in this Sunday feature. We 


> 
have looked some of them up. If QJ 
~~ 

QY; 


the reader can think of any others, 
you might drop a line to Vigo 
Questions, Terre Haute Tribune. OS 
The Old South Mill stood on hs 
A Y 


Thirteenth street, below Crawford. x 
It was flanked by a large mill pond e 
which was a great skating amphi- len, TR y 
theater during the winter. The mill ~ Q 
{was operated by Andrew and James — 2 
Crawford, and some of the offi- Sy = 
cials were Patrick Mohan, William pare aT 
Thompson, Gabe Davis, Will Davis, Q, fa 
Tom Davis, William McWilliams, -Early’s Grove was on North d 
W. H. Wigginton, John Murphy,| Third street, opposite Woodlawn A Y 
Mike MecNellis, and others. | Cemetery and it was there that the A, = 
The Kennedy Pond was on the) civic and patriotic gatherings were j 

Anton Maier estate, on East Wa-| held on July Fourth and Memorial == mn 
¿bash opposite Highland Lawn. This; Day. Some of the orators of that = x 

was also a popular skating place. day were Robert E. Catlin, John E. oS ty 

| Conover Pond was north of| Lamb, William E. McLean, Senator lan 
Maple avenue, west of Third street,| D. W. Voorhees and Colonel Tom 

and in time of flood waters it be-| Nelson. ES 

came a large body of water reach-| The Harrison and Morton re- Ss 

ing far back into the lowlands| Publican wigwam was raised at Z> 

nearly to Seventh street. Seventh and’ Ohio streets where 


- The Kennedy ice houses were (the Clay Ladd office building is 
along the west bank of the Wabash||N0W. | 
south of the Big Four bridge. Dur-!| The “show grounds” were at 
ing the winter, and the harvesting||Seventh and Wabash, and there 
of ice on the Wabash, the product!|the Gentry Shows, and the Staub 
was stored in large 'barn-like struc-|| animal shows raised their tents. In 
‘tures in sawdust. The supply lasted || time the Fairbanks block was built 
¡nearly the year around, and was there, and extended nearly to 
¡served to beer storage plants, food || Center street, bs 
idealers, ice cream makers, and] Two events long talked about 
others whose trade required the Were the encampment here of the 
large blocks of ice. y l | Indiana State Militia. This en- 
he Hub and Spoke factory wasi tampment was held in Forest 
n North Thirteenth street at Plum || Park, and was marked by some of 
street and was a large producer of) the largest crowds ever seen here. 
wagons, wheels, bodies and frames The other event was the en- 
of wagons. Parts of the plant were | campment of the Uniformed Order: 
d sstroyed by spectacular fires. of the Knights of Pythias. The city| 
The Knapp lumber mills and|of tents was pitched on the Dem-! 
supply yards were at North Ninth|ing farm lands extending from 
and Eagle streets, and were one/| Eighteenth street to Twenty-fifth 
of the city’s thriving industries in| street. * This event attracted crack 
the ’70’s. The mills and yards were| drill teams from many parts of the 
destroyed. in one of the “big” fires} country, rh es - 
of early Terre Haute. y ; 
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Give Way fo Progress 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


As I write this column, the area around Seventh and Cherry streets is due 
for drastic changes. The Indiana State University expansion program marches 
smoothly forward and progress means many more changes in the city’s downtown 
skyline. Landmarks have disappeared in the past few years and many more will 


follow. 


Diagonally opposite the Waters property which had been purchased as the 
site for the Elk's Lodge was the Westfall property adjoining the Presbyterian 
church on North Seventh street. 

R. G. Watson represented. Mrs. Nancy, Westfall while I.H.C. Royce repre- 


sented the Y.W.C.A. 


The $16,000 paid for the 75-foot lot figured out to near- 


ly $214 a foot. The large frame dwelling, the homestead of Perry Westfall, own- 
er and editor of the old Saturday Evening Mail, was to be moved from the lot to 
make room for the $50,000 building planned by the Y.W.C.A. 


Moving the old Westfall house presented many difficulties. 


Not the least 


of these was the problem of sawing the house in two. Even the splitting of the 
house left such a bulk that the street was blockaded. Several fine shade trees 
were threatened with destruction by the house passing in the street, and many 
people believed the trees were worth more than the house. 


Sawing the large, two-story 
house in two was not the 
only problem encountered by 
Contractor Charles Marshall, 
who was 
hired to move 


the Westfall 
house. Prop- 
erty owners 


threatened to 
take steps to 
prevent the 
moving of the 
house unless 
the fine shade 
trees were 
protected 
from damage. 

The house 
was taken north on Seventh 
St, then west, and placed on a 
lot at 6% St. and the Vandalia 
Railroad, Cable and electric 
lines along the route also pre- 
sented problems. 

When Marshall was asked 
how, long the job would take 
he fréplied that it would de- 
peqd 93 the complaints made 
by people along the way. 

Ag "unknown prankster had 
plactéd signs on the old house 
such as: “Wanted—A sober 
feamster,” and “Laborers 
who will work,” (2) é 

As late as October 4, 1907, 
Marshall. still could not state, 
whether the transplanted 
house would be united or 
“spliced” and again made: 
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into one residence, or whether | 
it woud he remodeled into | 
two separate houses.’ 


The Rose Dispensaty build- 
ing, northwest corn2r of 
Seventh and Cherry, was be- 
gun in 1894 and was ready for 
occupancy in 1895. According 
to tha: records th? building 
was to be a five-story struc- 
ture, of brick and ston3, with 
artificial stone trimmings. 
Paul R. Dietz, 
architect, planned the build- 
ing and Heidenreich & Co. 
were the contractors. 

Dispensary Cost $42.700 

The contract price of $42,- 
700 did not include finishing 
the first or fourth floors, ele- 
vators, gas fittings, steam 
heating, etc. The plumbing 
aw” heating contract of $5,000 
was awarded to Watson & 
Sons. The first floor faciog 
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floors were 
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was responsible for the old 


Terre Haute House, the Eme- 
line Fairbanks Memorial Li- 
brary, Root Dry Goods Co., 
Erwin Block, Wheeler Bldg., 
Herz Store (later Aldens), Fil- 
beck Hotel, Grand Opera 


House, the Normal School, Be- ! 


Continued On Page 5, Col. 1. '' 


a Chicago. 
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Dorothy Clark 


Continued From Page 4. 


ment flats, and the fine resi- 
dences of Geo. Foulkes, H. J. 
Miller, Crawford Fairbanks 
and J. H. McCoy. 
~ Architect Charles Padgett is 
credited with the Commercial 
Distillery Co. and the 1.0.0.F. 
(Odd Fellows) Temple. 
Architect J. Merrill Sher- 
man contributed the Cook & 
Black building, (1907) at the 
northwest corner of 8th and 
Cherry; Bement-Rea Whole- 


sale Grocery, hwest corn- 
er 8th and Wabásh; McKeen 
Block; Collett Park Pavilion; 
and the First Baptist, Taber- 
nacle Baptist and Maple Ave- 
nue M. E. churches. 


The Vrydagh family were ~ 


responsible for more land- 
marks than any other archi- 
tects. They contribued the 
‘Marble Block, Columbian 
Enameling & Stamping 
Works, Grantland Founlry 
Co., Beach Block, German 
Reformed Church, Catholic 
Orphan’s Home, Indiana State | 
Normal School, Deming ! 
Block, Froeb-Cox Block, 
White Block, Root Glass Co. | 
No. 1 and No. 2, St. Anthony's 
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Hospital addition, St. John's 
Catholic Church, Terre Haute 
High School (Wiley), Terre 
Haute Opera House (Naylor) 
the residences of A. L. Pfau, 
Dr. Patton and Bruce Failey, 
and the Deming, Rea and 
Fairbanks schools. 

„Just because a public build- 
ng or home is an old land. 
mark is no guarantee it is 
beautiful— sometimes quite 
the contrary. It was said 
about one of our historic 
buildings that “. . . it was, and 
will be, until someone has the 
simple humanity to destroy it 
—an unparalleled example of 
man's ability to create ugli- 


aess and. what ls worse. to 
live with it.” 


Another old landmark (now: 
a parking lot) was described | 


by a newcomer as “. . . 


brick Victorian pile of | 


superlative ugliness, too enor- 
mous, too intimidating, 
ton complacent in its unmiti- 
gated awfulness to suffer 
ridicule or perceptive archi- 
tectural analysis or any other 
reaction but that of crushing 
despondency.” 

Many of the native of Terre 
Haute wish “progress” was 
not quite so destructive. 


red | 


and : 


Baffin Bay was named after| 


the explorer William Baffin. 
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History is 


Historical buildings - old buildings 
- national landmark buildings are 
three very different classes of 
structures. 

There are more old buildings and 
historical buildings than national 
landmark buildings. The latter 
means only that the structure is 
listed in the National Registry of 
Historic buildings and sites, and is 
attained after applications and ap- 
proval by the state. 


Why do anything about old build- 
ings? Many house historic treasures 
- lost unless steps are taken to 
preserve them. A national landmark 
is a preserved landmark, the owners 
assuming responsibility. 

Many of the structures are unique 
in architecture, or are museum or 
art galleries, or house historic 
businesses. 

For example, the GAR Memorial 
Hall on Ohio is a landmark and a 
veterans museum. It is presently 
maintained by the War Veterans 
Council. This was the first bank in 
Terre Haute, The State Bank of 
Indiana, Terre Haute branch. It was 
established in 1832, and local direc- 
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By Richard 
A. Tuttle 
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tors were Demas Deming, Chauncey 


Rose, Curtis Gilbert, J. Sunderland, 
J. D. Early, James McCall, David 
Linton and Samuel Crawford. The 
GAR bought the building in 1910. 

Preston House at 13% and Poplar 
Street was built in 1833 by Major 
Dewee, a Frenchman. Nathaniel 
Preston bought it in 1840. 

Markle House in North Terre 
Haute was built in 1848, owned by the 
Vigo County Historical Society as a 
gfit from Mrs. Anton Hulman. 

Several old residences were 
located on what is now the campus 
of Indiana State University. The 
Condit House remains as the home 


ANDMALKS — 


buildin f 
in the’ 


of President Richard Landini, and 
was probably built in the 1890s. 

Most of you know Butternut Hill, 
or Highland Lawn Hill. The Blake 
House there was started in 1831 and 
enlarged by several subsequent resi- 
dents. 

Terre Haute churches have in- 
teresting and long histories. St. 
Joseph’s was the first Catholic 
Church in 1842. It was remodeled in 
1866, and a new church, the present, 
built in 1910. St. Benedict’s was 
founded in 1865, the second structure 
in 1896, and the third. within the 
walls of the second, after the fire of 
1930. St. Stephen’s was started in 
1862, and razed for the present 
structure in the 1890s. 

Asbury Chapel was first built at 
Fourth and Poplar streets. In 1895 it 
was moved to Seventh and Poplar, 
and then razed when the new United 
Methodist Church was built. Allen 
Chapel on South Third Street is a 
national landmark. 

The Saratoga Cafe at Fifth and 
Wabash was the National State Bank 
when the building was erected in 
1867. Also in the same building were 
the C. S. Crowder Hardware (later 
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“joints, 


Pentecost and Craft), and the 
William Sage Candy Store. The 
building still has the mansard roof. 

The Terre Haute Savings Bank 
was started in 1869, and the building 
was razed, larger quarters and upper 
floors added in the new building, 
which also housed Levin Brothers 
wholesale firm. When Levins closed, 
the structure was remodeled again 
to house only the bank. 

The present building of Hulman & 
Co. was erected in 1892, moving from 
Fifth and Wabash. The new site 
included spice and coffee mills, and 
later peanut butter and jellies were 
made here. The Clabber Girl build- 
ing on North Ninth Street was the 
warehouse for the firm’s liquor 
business at that time. 

The Chanticleer building. was 
erected in 1920. On this site previous- 
ly was Miller-Parrot Baking Co., 
then Miller Brothers and Dowling 
Hail, a theater for stage productions 
only. 

The Washington House at Eighth 
and Wabash was built in 1857, 
remodeled and enlarged. Trade un- 
ions met there. It has housed bookie 
retail stores, taverns 


and,now, a cleaning firm. 

Although no ‘ate is available, the 
Milwaukee roundhouse at 15th and 
Hulman is the only one of four 
‘located here as recently as 30 years 
ago. The C. & E. I., Pennsylvania 

-and New York Central all had repair 
“shops. The diesel engine eliminated 
the need for them. 

Many will remember the first 
home of the A. P. & S. Clinic at Sixth 
and Poplar. That was the McKeen 
House. 

The small building in back of Mace 
Service on the alley was part of the 
Wabash & Erie Canal offices, first 
built in 1853. The larger office 

building was torn down in 1953. 

The building at Ninth and Poplar, 
northeast corner, now an apartment 
and commercial garage in back, was 
the Moggie House, built in 1891. It 
was used by the Terre Haute 
Brewery, its plant superintendent 
lived there. The huge white Chesty 
building on South Ninth Street was 
part of the Terre Haute Brewery, 
built in 1890. 

The first post office at Seventh and 
Cherry was built in 1885. This was 


razed, and the present structure was _ 


erected in 1983. Previous post offices’ 
had been located on Fourth and Fifth 
Streets. - 

The A. Z. Foster Building was 
built at 512-14 Wabash Avenue in 
1874. It burned in 1963 and was 
rebuilt. It is the site of the present 
Haggs and Hillman’s stores. Al 


There are old buildings in the 
county — grain elevators, churches, 
schools and many barns and re- 
sidences. Many date from 1850 
upward, remaining through flood 
and cyclone and tornado — and the 
change in population. 


Experts can identify the approx- 
imate building date of a residence by 
the nails used, the glass in the 
windows (if original), 
characteristics of construction and 
the lumber. 

We cannot save all our old 
buildings. A building must have a 
use, and not all can be museums. 
Madison, Ind., has made old build- 
ings and residences a business, with 
history to support the effort. 

Complete razing is not the answer 
either. 
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of the Early family, Mrs. Rob- 
erts’ grandparents. She recalls 
that this first house was a large 
yellow brick 
with tall nar- 
row windows, 

According to 
the abstract 
the property 
had gone 
through sev- 
eral hands up 
to this time. 
Going back to 
“September 14, 
1816, when 
Joseph Kitch- 
ell bought 
over four hundred acres of gov- 
ernment land of which this prop- 
erty was a small part, the prop- 
erty had been owned by Moses 
Hoggatt, Robert Sturgus, Thomas 
Bullitt and William Montgomery 
who died in 1930 and willed the 
land to his son, Joseph Montgom- 
ery, a merchant in Philadelphia. 

Ross Acquired Land. 


In 1833 Henry and James Ross 
acquired part of the land and 
sold Outlot No. 62, a little over 
four acres, to James Farrington, 
who in turn sold it to William D. 
Griswold on February 28, 1849 
for $1,000. Sometime after this 
date Mr. Griswold built the first 
house on the land, the one that 
Mrs. Roberts remembers. 

It was “told that William D. 
Griswold came to Terre Haute on 
foot, stopping at a farmhouse 
near Fort Harrison to ask for his 
dinner. He offered to work in 
payment. The woman of the 
house somehow got the idea that 
he was a tailor by trade and asked 
him to cut out a pair of pants 
for her husband. Young Griswold 
i knew nothing of the tailor’s art, 
but went to work and cut out the 
cloth according to his best ideas. 
As soon as he got his dinner 
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A Century of Living at Fifth ad Crawford Sts. 


he hurried away before his host- | land into ten lots, six equal lots 


ZTE 


I am indebted to Grace Tiernan Robart (Mrs. Donn Roberts), a resident of this city for more | 
‘than 90 years, for her accurate recollections of old-time residents and former landmarks. The razing 
of the Talley house at the southwest corner of Fifth and Crawford streets, the proposed site of the 
new Crawford school, caused her to remember visiting in an earlier home at that location. 

At the age of five years she attended a memorable Christmas party in the original house built | 
on this site by William D. Griswold, prominent local attorney. The Griswold family were close friends | 


ii 


In 1926 the Bement family sold | 


the property to Walter M. Talley | 
1 and his wife, Edna S., and it be- | 
came known over the years as | | 
the ‘Tally House.” Mr. Talley | } 
ji was the grandson of J. Smith Pi 
Talley. The grandfather was 
| teaching schol when the Civil 
War broke out. He enlisted in 
1862 in the First Independent 
Battery, Light Artillery, of Dela- | 

ware and served until 1865, as a" 


ess discovered the quality of his 
work. 

One county history relates that 
Griswold was “exceedingly ag- 
gressive in his practise, indeed 
quite partisan, ready to fight 
every time it came his turn, ac- 
quiring great wealth in business; 
a thorough scholar, and a cynical, 
biting, terse writer.” 


Another source states that Gris- 
wold landed in Terre Haute prior 
to 1838 “endowed with the change 
of a half dollar.” He boarded at 
the Prairie House which was kept 
at that time by Theron Barnum. 
His law partner became John P. 
Usher. Griswold retired from 
practice in 1854 and with Chaun- 
cey Rose built the first railroad 
line from Vincennes to Terre 
Haute. Always interested in 
transportation, he was also in- 
volved in the last two years of 
the Wabash and Erie Canal. Be- 
ginning as a school teacher this 
early citizen became a very suc- 
cessful lawyer and business man. 


Sold House to Sisters. 


In the spring of 1872 William 
D. Griswold and his wife, Maria 
L., sold the house and land to 
The Sisters of Providence of St. 
Mary’s of the Woods for $25,000. 
At this time the property ex- 
tended from Fourth to Fifth 
streets, and from Crawford to 
Deming, what is now the entire 
city block. 


¿The Griswold stable was used 
as a schoolhouse by the Sisters 
until St. Joseph's school was 
built at Fifth and Walnut streets, 
when they sold the property to 


1876. Ten years later Mr. 
Shryer and his wife, Ella M., 
sold to Elisha Havens for the 
same price. 

Elisha Havens subdivided: the 


John G. Shryer for $30,000 in, War I. 


first sergeant and then as a lieu- ff 
tenant. na 

At the close of the war e i 
again became a school teacher in jas 
Illinois until he became inter- 
ested in the coal mining industry. | 
In 1875 he became one of the| 
owners of the Coal Bluff Mining | 
Company here in Vigo County. } 
At one time the company owned 
about 1,500 acres of coal land | 
and was shipping 15,000 car loads | 
of coal annually. 

This thirty-eight-year-old Talley | | a! 
house, the second house built on PS 
this site, has just been torn down 
to make way for the new Craw-' 
ford elementary school which | 
| will soon be erected at this loca- | 
| tion. It’s interesting to note | ja 


facing on Fourth street, three, 
egual lots facing on Fifth street, | 
and Lot No. 10 which was desig- 
nated in the abstract plat dated 
1888 as “E, Haven’s homestead.” 


Eleven years later in 1899 
Elisha and Fannie A. Havens of 
Indianapolis sold Lots 7, 8, 9 
and 10 to James S. and wife, 
Bettie B. Barcus for $22,500. Old 
time residents referred to Mr. 
Barcus as “a mulhroom who 
sprang up over night. He was 
not a “Terre Haute man,’ but 
his wife came from Sullivan | 
County. It seems he came here! 
to establish residence to run for | 
Congress from this district. Mrs. | 
Barcus’ sister, a school teacher, | 


lived with them. | that over 85 years ago schial 

Although the Barcus couple || was taught on this very same | 
entertained lavishly with much |Í spot. The study of just one” 
elegance and display, they were Í property can yield much inter- 
not popular. In fact Mr. Barcus || esting history of local families. 
could not get enough signatures | 
on his petition and therefore did 
not get his name on the ticket. 
The ‘natives’ were terribly 
shocked when the Barcus house- 
hold had carpets tacked down! 
over the beautiful hardwoo 
floors, an unheard of thing 
those days. 

McKeen Bought Home. 


The abstract shows evidence 
of the so-called elegance and dis- 
play by listing one mortgage 
after another on the property 
while it was owned by Mr. Bar- 
cus. In 1904 Bareus sold the 
property to Frank McKeen for 
$25,000 and the McKeens oci © 
cupied the beautiful old home un- 
til it was torn down after World) 


The abstract states that in 
February, 1922, a mechanics lien 
was filed by Frank Wilson 
against Anna C. Bement and 
Bruce Bement which mentions 
the “dwelling house recently 
erected thereon.” The archi- 
tects were Stegmeyer and Ken- 
nedy. 


—— mi 


5 Editors Note: The following ar-) 
ticle was given to The Stor by 
s William, H. Stewart of Indianap- 
i olis. Mr. Stewart said that, so far 
as he knows, the article was never 
k wublished and was found among 
Msome papers belonging to his fa- 
ther, the late George M. Stewart. 
d The article has not been correct- 
Wed in any manner from the way in; 
JI which it was written by John E. 
W Wilkins in 1910. 1t contains some | 
facts and comment not usually: 


‘found in historical data concern-| 
ing Terre Haute. 


A BY JOHN E. WILKINS 

The Old Spinning Wheel corner 
* was a dry goods and general store, 
kept by one Rheinard, at the north- 
| east corner of Fourth and Wabash 
| streets. The building was a one 
|. story with a square top brick front. 
| and on the east and west corners! 
of this front was perched an old- 
| <ashioned spinning wheel. 
On the southeast corner of 


Fourth and Wabash streets stood ; 
la long two-story frame building; 
| with an outside stairway on Fourth 
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Street. 
recruits during the Mexican War. building was on North Sixth 
At the southeast corner of Third Street, east side, between Cherry 
and Walnut streets was McCabe and Mulberry streets where now 
and Whitmans Hat Factory. Istands the State Normal School 
At the same street crossing, Building, and Moses Soule had a 
northwest corner, was the old private schoo! building on South 
County Jail. Fifth Street near College Street, 
At the same strect crossing. in;| think east side of street, and 
the middle of Third Street, was the! Rev. John Covert had a Female 
first Market House. College on west side of Sixth 


At Third and Oak streets was Street, being a part of the building 
the tannery of Andy Caldwell who now occupied as St. Anthony's 


also kept a pack of fox hounds. Hospital. The other schools carried | 


This was on the southeast corner. ¡on ih the basements of the 

The old City Hall was about churches. I believe a small build- 
sixty feet north of Third and Ohio|ing on North Fifth Street near 
streets, east side of street. Here|Chestnut was used by teacher 
the City Council met, the mayor|Aunty Bishop for school purposes. 
held court, and the upstairs hall | All these schools were subscription 
was used for dancing parties and|schools, there being no free public 
all kinds of public entertainments.|schools at that time. The teachers 


of these schools were Charles T. 
FIRST SCHOOL HOUSES | Noble. Nathaniel Preston, Henry 
The first school houses that were: Teel, Benny Hayes. Charles Ander- 
used exclusively for schoo! pur- son. Charles Frost, J. B. L. an 
poses in the late forties. were a Moses Soule, 
small brick building at Fifth and. Miss Hersey. Aunty Bishop. Miss 
Walnut streets, northwest corner. Manson. Miss Lizzie McKennon, 
and the Henry Teel School Build- Miss Emily Williams, Miss Lizzie 
ing in the north end of town at | Dessert and Miss Mead. The major- 
Third and Locust streets. on the ity of the female teachers taught 
southwest corner. Later the Coun- as assistants to the. men. 
Seminar ilt and used| There was an oil well on the al- 
23 yY t AA i y ds 
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This was the barracks for|for common school purposes. This{ley of the square between Fourth 


a Professor Ross, 
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jand Fifth streets and Ohio and 
Wabash. The motive power was a 
great tread-wheel about 40 feet 
in diameter and set at an angle, 
the upper part, say. 20 feet from 
the ground. Oxen were used to 
turn the wheel, always going up, 
but never reaching the top, as the 
wheel kept going around and 
around. 


¿MILL ON SOUTH SEVENTH 


A grist mill on South Seventh 
¡Street had the same motive power 
—a great tread wheel. The owner 
of this mill was the Rev. Samuel 
Sparks, a Baptist preacher. There 
were no ministers in those days, 
only preachers of the Gospel. 

There was also a distillery at 
Cherry Street and the river, oper- 
ated by tread-wheel. 

. There was a grave yard at the 

northeast corner of Sixth and Ohio 
| Streets. 

Also one on North Water Street, 
west of the street and south of the 
'Vandalia bridge near Sycamore 

Street. 
The first Post Office was on 


| 
¡north of Wabash Street 
of street. 

Then on Second Street, east side 
of street. 
_ Then on South Third Street, eas 
side of street, and about the mid- 
dle of the square and opposite the 

Court House. 

_Then on Wabash Street. south 
side of street and about 100 feet 
east of Fourth Street. 

Then on South Fourth Street, 
west side of street, 150 feet from 
Wabash Street. 

Then on South Sixth Street, east 


T side of street, 150 feet from Wa- 


bash Street. 


GOVERNMENT BUILDING 
_ Then to the Government build-¿ 
ing, Seventh and Cherry streets. 


The old circus ground was at the 
northeast corner of Fifth and Ohio! 


streets, then at Seventh and Wal- 
nut streets, 


town boys was the Common, from 


and Wabash streets west to 


BA” 


i 
| tween Fourth and Fifth streets on 


orth Fifth Street about 200 feet 
, West side 


f The bridge rested on beautifully |) 


The Saturday playgrounds of the! 


the old Prairie House at Seventh | © 115t Street. 


chawls Bakery on the alley be-i 
¿ the north side of Wabash Street, a, 
distance of about 1,300 feet. Here, 
on Saturdays the boys would col-| 
lect and under their leaders choose 
sides and play all sorts of ball! 
games in vogue at that day such as 
baseball, bull pen and shinney. The 
latter being the favorite game with 
bounds the length of the commons. 
Strawberry Hill was what might be 
called the winter playground of 
the boys and girls. The hill proper 
extended from Third to Seventh 
Street and north of Hulman Street 
— here was good coasting on 
sleighs in Winter, and the Hill was 
also noted as the place where one 
Dyas was executied for murder. it 
being the first legal hanging in the 
County. 

The first Gas Works was at Fifth 
Street and Vandalia Railroad, or 
the old Canal line across the city. 

Chauncey Rose’s old store room! 
northeast corner of Sixth and* 
Chestnut streets. It was a one- {7 
story frame building about 18 feet | 
wide and 25 feet long and painted 
la dirty red color, and faced on | 
i Chestnut Street, with a door on 

Sixth Street et the corner, with the 
“C. Rose Store” over the door. This |f 
building was first at Ohio and First 
streets where C. Rose did business. 

The old silk worm house was at 
Sixth and Eagle streets, northwest | 
corner. | pA 

The old Pork House Theater was | 
on the west side of the alley, on im 
south side of Mulberry, between 
Second and Third streets. 


LOST CREEK BRIDGE 


The old yellow bridge across 
Lost Creek was about one-fourth 
of a mile east of the present City [ 
Park—late Gilbert residence, on 
the old National Road and east of 
town. This was a double bridge% 
built almost entirely of wood. The 


frame being put together with 
wooden pins and the floor held 
down by stringers secured with 
wooden pins. All the iron in the 
3 structure was the nails in the roof, 
and weather boarding on the sides. 


i 
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la 


cut stone and was built by the ena 
eral government. | 
The building where the Rebel | 
prisoners of war were confined was 
the Farrington and Krumbhaar f 
A Pork House at about 1800 South 


The first Terre Haute orchestra 
was Gregg and Glazier, of two in-@ > 
siruments. , 


qe 


} The Terre Haute branch of the 


State Bank Building was on Ohio} 


| Street between Second and Third 
streets, south side, middle of 
square. 

| The old stone house built by 
¡Mayor Duwees, and later the 


¡Nathaniel Preston homestead, wasi 


at southeast corner of Fourteenth 
and One-half and Poplar streets, 
erected in 1838. 
| The first frame building was 
built for Curtis Gilbert on the bluff 
at the foot of Ohio Street—north 
; side of street. 

The first bridge across the Wa- 
| bash River was built from the foot 
Í of Ohio Street. 


EAGLE STREET BASIN 

, The Wabash and Erie Canal ran 
¿down the river to Wabash Street 
fF with a large basin at the foot of 
; Eagle Street and then passed under 
| the First Street bridge into another 
i large basin and then at Second and 


| Chestnut Streets passed through 
f double locks and run north to 
where the Vandalia Railroad now 


(1910) has its tracks, then east to| 


just beyond Ninth Street and then 


south to the city limits, with a! 


double basin at Wabash Street. 

The old Indian Orchard in the 
north end of town was on the bluff 
south of Locust Street and west of 
| First Street. 

The Charles Haines flat boat 
| yard was at the foot of the bluff at 
| the old Indian Orchard. 

Dr. Parsons had an apple orchard 
on South Seventh Street near the 

) city limits. 
Chauncey Warren had an or- 
f chard on South Sixth Street near 
: Oak Street. 
1 Demas Deming had an orchard 
fiat Sixth and Poplar streets. 
E Curtis Gilbert had an orchard on 
4 ‘ Wabash between Sixth and Seventh 
Í streets. 
John F. King had an orchard 
hu about where Sixth and One-half 
Street now is, and north of Chest- 
} nut Street. 
| Alexander McGregor had an or- 
Je chard on Sycamore Street between 
I) Fifth and Sixth streets. 

Salmon Wright had an orchard 
at northwest corner of Third and 
Oak streets. 

T Wallace had an orchard on South 
Water near Oak Street. 
Joseph Miller had an orchard on 
¡North Second Street and north of 
Chestnut Street. This latter or- 
Į chard was where the Henry Teel 
We School of the North End used to 
‘hold their moy Day outing with a 


= a 


Y pienic — May Queen — procession | 
and all. | 

The old road houses of stage day 
times were the “Watton Cottage”! 
four miles north on Lafayette! 


Road. 

The “Redford House” stood at 
about Eighth Street and Lafayette 
Avenue, ¿cross the road east and 
opposit” the Redford place was one 
of Terre Haute’s famous race 
tracks. 


‘FOUR-MILE HOUSE’ | 

The “Four-Mile House” on the 
National Road east of town. | 

The “National Road House” on! 
Wabash Avenue west of Eleventh, | 
south side of street and was well! 
out in the country in the early 
fifties. 

These road houses were not the 
lroad houses of the present day, but 
were respectable houses of enter- 
tainment. In those days after the| 
first heavy snowfall and the Win- 
ter had well set in one could ex- 
pect good sleighing all the Winter | 
and everybody that had a horse 
also had a sleigh, and the young 
men of the town made great sleighs 
drawn by four horses. The sleighs, 
holding from 20 to 30 people and 
parties would be made for visits 
to the road houses for dancing and 
other entertainments. One notable 
sleigh that was built by Cone and 
Weatherwax, a firm of young car- 
penters, the bed of this sleigh must 
have been 30 feet long and rested 
on two sets of runners. The bed 
was made of twisted rye straw, the 
ropes of straw perhaps two inches 
in diameter. These ropes were 


| 


| woven in and out between upright 


stakes set in stringers fastened to 
the runners. The front and rear of 
the bed must have been 10 feet 
high and curved down to about 6 
feet high in the center of the sides | 
of the body of the sleigh. On each; 
side of the driver’s seat were beau- 
tifully-carved swans’ heads with 
long curved necks. There was a 
door in the rear like the door of 
an omnibus and when this was 
closed no wind could reach the in- 
mates. The sleigh would hold 50 
people and with six horses. driven 
by Si Bullard, Terre Haute’s most 
accomplished and noted stage 
driver, was a sight worth seeing. 

The taverns or inns of the town 
were: 

The “Buntin House” on South} 
Third Street, east side between 
Ohio and Walnut streets—in its 
time the leading hostelery of the 
town. It was first opened in 1851 
by a Frenchman named Levy. who} 
called it the “City Hotel.” Later aj 
man named Brown became the 
landlord and it was known as 
“Brown’s Hotel.” Brown was suc- 
ceeded by T. C. Buntin, the most 
popular landlord the town ever 
had, and went by the name of “The 
Buntin House” for 50 years, and 
long after Mr. Buntin had ceased | 
to*be its landlord. Here 15 to 20) 
stage coaches, drawn by four} 
horses, would round up daily and 
disgorge their loads of humanity. | 

The “Indian Tavern” was at 


¡sippi River boats, 


First Street and Wabash Avenue, 


ON “earner. 
known as thé “Eagle and the Lion. 
The “Clark House” at First and 
Ohio streets, northwest corner. 
The “Stewart House” was on 
¡North Secord Street, west side of E 
street, and about 100 feet north of 
Wabash Avenue. 
The “Green Tree” at southeast; 
corner Second and Cherry streets. | 
The “Broadway” at northeast 


si 


¡corner Third and Cherry streets. 


The “White Hall,” southeast cor- 
ner Third and Mulberry. 

The “Pavilion” northeast corner 
Fifth and Cherry streets. 

The “Prairie House” northeast 
corner of Seventh and Wabash. 

Dayton Topping had an “Inn” at 
garta and Wabash, southeast cor- 

er. 

Faus Welch played at 5 
tavern in a three-room house at} 
northwest corner of First andi 
Cherry, but his efforts were looked | 
‘upon as a Kind of joke by people! 
generally and a saying used by the! 
boatmen on the Wabash-Ohio and} 
Mississippi rivers, from Lafayette, 
Ind., to New Orleans, was “Oh 
yes, like Guy Welch keeps tavern.” 


FIRST LOCIMOTIVE 
The first locomotive engine ever 
brought to T2rre Haute was for the 


¡Terre Haute & Indianapolis Rail- 
¡road and came by the way of the 


Wabash and Erie Canal from the) 

lakes and was landed or unloaded 

at the basin at Wabash Avenue. 
The first railroad iron was for 


¡the same road and was of English 


make and was brought by river 
from New Orleans in great Missis- 
some so large 
that even wien the river was in 
flood or during the January thaw 
and rise of water the boats had ta 
anchor out in the stream and 
throw the iron into the river and 
when the water receded the iron 
was loaded onto wagons and hauled 
to the railroed. 

The Chaurcey Rose pasture was 
east of Seventh Street and north 


of Wabash Avenue and extended | 


to Chestnut Street as late as the 
early fifties. There was a gate! 
where now Cherry Street crosses, 
Seventh Street, where the 
cows of the town were let in and 


¡out of the pasture. 


Fort Harrison was located two} 
miles north of the Court House on” 
the bank of the Wabash River. 

Terre Haute was laid out and] 
platted in 1816—the name is al 
French word and means “land! 
high,” the town being on a high | 
bluff. 

The first man to turn a furrow | 
in Vigo County for farming pur- | 
poses was Joseph Liston in 1811, 
and who had a farm two miles and 
a half 


The first ‘ire company was or- 1 
ganized in 1346 or 1847, Melville > 
D. Topping was captain. 

The first military organization | 
was a Dragoon Company in the! 
middle forties by Major Hunting: | 
ton, who became its captain. About! 
the same tiine an infantry com- 
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Beginning at the southwest corner of Fifth and Wabash. we find the century- 
old National State Bank building, now the Saratoga Restaurant, built in 1867. It 
was erected under joint ownership of the bank and two adjacent owners on the 


west. 


Each of these owners had his own plan for the front of his part of the 
building—the bank chose terra cotta, the hardware store of Cory & Crowder 
chose brick, and W. H. Sage, confectioner and baker, chose stone. Mr. Sage also 
built his home the next year, 1868. This is the building at 1411 South Sixth owned 


by the Vigo County Historical Society 


Continuing west on the 


south side of Wabash we find 
located on 


Mechanics Row, 
Lot No. 41 be- 
tween Fourth 
street and the 
alley west. It 
was built in 
1856 by a com- 


bination of 
several own- 
ers headed by 
Win. B. Pur- 
cell who ac- 
quired the lot 
following the 
death of 
Thomas 


Blake in Jan., 1849, and who 
had subdivided it into lots. 
This building is now 112 years 
old, but still in use and occu- 
pied by Smith’s Department 
Store. 

The Linton Block is also 
still with us although it was 
built in 1846. Located at the 
southeast corner of Main and 
Market, now 3rd and Wa- 
bash, it was occupied by 
Cook & Bell, wholesale drug- 
gists. When they moved their 


H. DOROTHY J. CLARK store farther east on Wabash 


and used for the Historical Museum. 


between 6th and 7th Sts., this 
building was occupied by 
C. C. Smith, and the name is 
still used by Smiths Hard- 
ware Store at that location. 

The Kidder Mill, located on 
the southwest corner of Main 
and Water Sts., was one of 
the last of many flour mills 
in this city. During and after 
the Civil War it was owned 
and operated by Willard Kid- 
der. At the time he bought it, 
it was a brewery which had 
been closed by the Revenue 
Dept. Mr. Kidder installed 
the milling machinery. 

Later, the mill was sold to 
W. L. Sparks of Alton, IN., 
who finally gave it up due to 
the competition of the great 
milling companies using wa- 
ter power and the harder 
wheat from the Dakotas. The 
mill was partly demolished 
and only a small part of it 
remained as a section of the 
Motor Truck transportation 
industry. 


Bleofe y 


Oniy Stone Arches Remain 

Nearby on the northwest 
corner of ist and Ohio on Lots 
225 and 226 bought by James 
S. Clark in 1849 is the Clark 
house, or what remains of it. 
A three-story addition was 
built in 1854, and it was con- 
ducted as a hotel under vari- 
ous owners until its 1889 own- 
er turned it into a wagon 
yard only. Now the M. D. 
Cohen & Co., the stone arches 
over the ground floor windows 
and doors are the only visible 
sign of its former stately ele- 
gance as a fine hotel for local 
residents. 

Fearn’s Store, built about 
1838 on Lot No. 145 on the 
south side of Ohio directly 
opposite the courthouse, is 
also still with us, but now re- 
modeled into a one-story ga- 
rage for Weust Motors, after 
housing Jerry’s Bakery and 
the Bell Bakery. 

Located on the southwest | 
corner of 2nd and Ohio is the | 
Old Pence Hall, built in 1859 
on Lot No. 168 by Dr. Allen 
Pence for his drug store. The 
upper floor was headquar- 
ters for the Spiritualist Soci- 
ety. This is now Downey & 
Robbins Farm Service Hatch- 
ery and the building is still 
sound after its 109 years. 

Judge Mack’s office, located 
on the west end of Lot No. 67 
on the north side of Ohio at 
the alley west of 4th St.. was 
a well-remembered landmark 
before it fell into disrepair 
and was torn down. 

It was occupied by Judge 
Wm. G. Mack from 1859 until 
his retirement in 1890 as 
judge of the Vigo County Cir- 
cuit Court, He died in 1898. 

The Wabash & Erie Canal 
office, located on the south 
side of Ohio east of 6th St., 
where Mace Auto is now, is 
also a well-remembered land- 
mark by many older citizens. 
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80 County Public Library 


F | 
Built in 1853 by the Canal 


Co. for use as an office and 
residence of its manager, it 
was sold to a company head- 
ed by Wm. B. Tuell when 
Thomas Dowling took over 
management of the canal in 
1865 and moved his offices to 
Dowling Hall. For many 
years this building was the 
home of Geo. W. Bement and 
later the offices of the Terre 
Haute Auto Co. until it was 
demolished in 1932 to make 
way for the present building. 
-Demolished just recently 
was the Zenas Smith house, 
located on Lot No. 53 on the 
southeast corner of 4th and 
Poplar Sts. This old brick 
was built in 1840 by Sidney 
Goodwin for Zenas Smith. The 
site now is the new Virgil 


| Morris Labor building. 


Buildings come and go in 
Terre Haute, and it’s inter- 
esting to know the history of 
the older ones we have left 
standing. 
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side each other so as lo make it: Prairie House to ScHall’s Bakery 


Editor’s Note: The «article of 
which the following is the second 
and concluding part was given the 
The Star by William H. Stewart of 
Indianapolis. Mr. Stewart. said 
that, so far as he knows, the ar- 
ticle was never published and wos 
found among some papers belong- 
ing to his father, the late George 
M. Stewart. 

The article has not been correct- 
ed in any manner from the way in 
which it was written by John E. 
Wilkins in 1910. It contains some 
facts and comment not usually 
found in historical data concerning 
Terre Haute. 

The first 
last Friday. 


BY JOHN E. WILKINS 


Speaking of stages, I recollect 
my first and only journey in one 
of those old. lumbering leather- 
springed affairs. Charley Whitman 
and I took stage one noon for our 
first journey from home. There 
were no improved or graveled 
roads in those days—now and then 
at swamps and low pieces of 
ground an attempt had been made 


instalment appeared 


fy 


$ | 
possible to get across and every- 
thing that did cross went bumpety 
all the way over, and it frequently 
happened that the passengers in 
a stage coach had to get out and 
get a rail from the nearest fence 
and, standing in the road knee- 
deep, help to pry the stage out of 
a chuck hole. We found the mud 
and chuck holes deep and frequent, 
and we were all afternoon and all 
night getting to Vineennes, and 
when we alighted from the stage 
in the morning it was about all we 
could do to stand up, we were so 
tired and sore from jolting over 
the rough roads. The Evansville 
and Terre Haute Railroad was just | 
finished to Vincennes at that time 
and we now took our first car ride. 
¡We were four hours going from 
Vincennes to Evansville. 

In our schoolboy days our great 
and favorite game was shinney-on. 
Saturdays we would gather on the) 
¡Common west of the unoccupied | 
Prairie House (later the Terre 
Haute House) at Seventh and Wa- 
bash. There was usually a crowd. 
of 50 or more young men and 


ji 


to make the roads passable by what 
was called corduroying, by cutting 
small trees and Jaying them along- 


boys. Our leaders would choose. 
sides and we would play the game 
with bounds extending from the 


on the alley east of Fourth Street, 
north side, a distance of about | 
1,200 feet, and there were so many | 
players, so evenly divided that it 
sometimes took all day to play a 
single game. I wonder how many 
persons are alive today (1910) who 
recollect the old oil-mill that stood 
on the alley between Fourth and 
Fifth, and Ohio and Wabash. This 
mill was run by a great tread-mill 
about 40 feet in diameter, and the 
motive power was oxen. 

There was a distillery at the foot 
of Cherry Street on the bank of! 
the river, and a grist-mill on South 
Seventh Street with the same kind 
of tread-wheel as motive power. 


WARY OF OYSTERS 


And, the first oysters brought to 
Terre Haute, it was just after the 
canal was opened, that about the 
last boat from the North before 
the close of navigation, brought 
and landed at Britton’s Warehouse | 


two barrels of oysters—there was ES 
nothing to show fo whom the; O» 
oysters were consigned, and as no- | > aoe 
body claimed them the barrels and 0) Loy 
oysters were placed in an open SE 
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Continued From Page 1 

shed and adjoining the warehouse. 
The only person who would touch 
them was Squire Noble and he 
would go up to the warehouse of 


an evening and eat his fil of 
oysters until all were gone. 1 won- 
der how long two barrels of oysters 
would remain at the present day 
under an open shed. I don’t know 
that people were more honest then, 
than at the present day, but I do 
know that punishment was sure 
‘and swift at that time. The crimes 
lin those days that gave the most 
trouble were horse stealing and 

nterfeiting. The horse thieves 

a perfect organization and had 
regular lines to travel on, with 
hiding places for the stolen horses | 
all along the routes. One of these| 
lines passed north of town on the 
old Greencastle Road and there | 
was a hiding station in Nevins 
Township. The man who kept this 
station was a well-to-do farmer, 
and at that time unsuspected. He 
had a large barn on the side of a 
hill and an underground stable 
was dug out of and under the hill 
here, horses being run off, would 
be hidden during the daytime and 
run to the next station across the 
river the next night. It was cer- 
tain that the ferryman at Durkees 
Ferry must have been in with the 
thieves. Another line passed 
through Sullivan County and, 
crossed the river at York, Ill. After} 
a sufficient number of horses were 
gotten together at some point in 
Illinois they would be taken South 
and sold, also at York there was a 
gang of counterfeiters that had a 
cave on an island in the river 
where they made their coin. 


A raid was made on the gang at 
York and some horse thieves and 
two of the counterfeiters were cap- 
tured and placed in the Terre 
Haute Jail and through them I had 
the scare of my life. My father 
was the sheriff of Vigo County at 
that time (1851) and thg jail was 
at Third and Walnut streets, there 
were but two cells for prisoners in 
the jail and sometimes there were 
more than half a dozen prisoners 
in each cell—the counterfeiters 
were placed in the back cell ‘with 
four other prisoners. They h:d| 
some money and were allowed 
send out and purchase such thin, 
as tobacco, fruit, etc., and I use: 
to make these purchases for the, 
prisoners. At one time some pew-. 
ter spoons that the prisoners had 
used were missing, but the pris- 
oners accounted for them by saying 
they had accidentally been dropped 
in the vault. One prisoner had a 
‘knuckle out of joint-——or said he 

xd—and wanted some plaster-of- 
is to make a mould to keep it in 


ter-of-paris, pewter a ss and 
ino one suspected anything. Pretty 
soon they began to give me half 
dollars to make purchases for 
them and I always brought back 
some change. They kep sending 
out half dollars and I wondered 
why, as they had so many quarters 
that they never sent them out— 
one day something was wanted at a 
hardware store and 1 went to Pat- 

ters; there was no fooling old man 

Potter, he knew as soon as he got 

his fingers on that half dollar that 

it was counterfeit. A search of 

the cell disclosed the mould and a 

lot of counterfeit half dollars hid- 

den in one of the bed ticks and I 

was scared stiff. I thought: I would 

have to go to the state prison sure 

for passing those half dollars. 

In regard to hunting, we used to 
have some pretty good hunting 
around and about Terre Haute, 
away back in the Fifties—we 
would only have to go a short dis- 
tance across the river to find game 
in abundance, such as rabbits, 
‘squirrels , quail, woodcock, prairie 
| chicken, wild turkey and occasion- 
ally a deer was killed, and there 
were frequent fox hunts in the 
hills across the river and in the 
dense woods on the river south of 
‘town, and on one occasion the 
hounds chased a fox through the, 
streets of the town (that is in. the 
early 'Fifties). There were two 
packs fox hounds in the county 
—one pack owned by long Tom 
Durham down about Honey Creek, 
and the other by Andy Caldwell, 
who had a tannery at Oak and| 
Third streets, the city limits at 
that time. I can remember when 
as a bi. seeing those packs of 
hounds streaming through town on 
the way ¿0 a fox chase. ' 

There Was also other game in 


P me" A 
the neighborhood. I have seen the 
river south of town black with wild 
geese and ducks in the Spring and 


Fall of the year, and cranes by the 
score on the sand bars up and 
down the river, and great flocks 
of big white swans flying down 
the Wabash River, and wild 
pigeons would fly over town and 
west and east of town in such num- 
bers that we could not see the sun 
for hours at a time and lasting for 
| weeks, and the popping of all sorts | 
of guns for hours sounded like a 
respectable skirmish line in action. 

The schools were all subscription 
schools, and any person who could 
get a lot of pupils subscribed could 
have a room and go to work teach- 
ing. The teachers I recollect were 
all intelligent and educated, and. 
competent to teach in those days— 
except one man by the name of 
| Frost. He had a school in the 
Universalist Church at Fourth and 
Ohio streets. He was not only in- 
| competent, but very objectionable 
| to the pupils—so four of the older 
boys decided they would run the 
school to sult themselves. 
led the teacher a terrible life. The 
first trick they played on him was 
—they caught a big owl and put it 
in his desk, when he opened the 
desk out flew Mr. Owl. It fright- 
ened him so that he started on a 
Tun, caught his foot in some way 
and fell sprawling to the floor. 


PIGS GO TO SCHOOL 

The school was in the basement, 
of the church, and one had to go 
¡down a rather dark stairway to 
enter. One Monday morning when 


They |: 


Mr. Frost opened the door and 
stepped in he found himself in the 
midst of a dozen or more squealing 
pigs. He had to hire someone to 
take the pigs out, and the school 
had a half holiday. 

Another morning, everything was 
moved out and set up in the grove 
in order, another half holiday. 

A few days after this when he 
entered the schoolroom he found 
half of a watermelon on each desk 
in the room and a whole one on his 


i desk. He was furious and called 


a meeting of all the fathers of the 
pupils and found out the leaders 
and they had to leave school. 
Formed a Robin Hood party and 
went out to shoot red deer made 
bows and arrows—went to the Far- 


a 1 


they were alive today they would | 
be with me in stating that all the 
logs on God's footstool left -of the 
old Fort Harrison were in that old 
block house stable. | 


LAST OF THE “OLD FORT” 
There were several old log 


cabins in the neighborhood of the 
old fort site in the early fifties, 
but no one claimed their cabins 
were built of the logs of the old 
fort. These people evidently did 
not know what a bonanza there 
was in store for them in having— 
or pretending to have—something 
to sell to the state or nation for 
perhaps ten times its value. 
Anyone who ever saw a log and 
stockade fort would see the ab- 


rington woods south of Oak and|surdity of such a claim as is now 
east of Third streets, and got into| put forth by a citizen of Terre 


trouble again by shooting esome 
man’s pigs (for the boys called 
them red deer). The boys painted 
their faces, stuck their hats full 
of feathers and formed a band of 
Indians. They made _ frequent 
marches to Fort Harrison. 

At that time all that was left of 
the old fort was a part of an old 
block house that a neighboring 
farmer had been using as a shelter 
for his cattle—but it.became so 
dilapidated and tumbled down 
that it had been deserted and the 
boys took possession of it. Those 
boys could tell you all about old 
Fort Harrison and there were 
plenty of people alive in the fifties 
that had known the fort from the 
time it had been abandoned by the 
government until demolished. If 


Haute. 

The old fort stood during the 
Fremont campaign, and Chauncey 
Rose employed Gus Chamberlain, 
a boss carpenter, to look up some 
sound pieces of the old fort to be 
made into canes to be presented to 
speakers and prominent men in at- 
tendance at the meeting. Chamber- 
lain tore down the old block house 
stable and secured three pieces 
that were sound enough for the, 
purpose and were made into canes, 
and it was announced at that time, 
“This is the last of the Old Fort.” | 

Traces of fortifications existe; 
here as late as the Fifties, and Y / 
block house was preserved u id 
1849. After this, disappeared óy 
old rotten logs, which for quí 
while were lying around thi 
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Early Business Centers Long 


Identified With T. H. Histor 
ib tra ha dE rH) p 


| By A. R. Markle. iy 
ONLY a few people realize that 
there are many buildings 
along Wabash avenue 100 years: 
old or more that are still occu- 
pied; and that there are also a 


much smaller 
number of mer- 
chants whose 


names have been 
kept through the 
same 100 years. 
In no case, of 
course, are any 
of the people who 
were in business | 
in those build- 
ings still alive, 
but this story is 
built around 
those buildings 
which are still 
S standing and oc- 
© cupied for 80 
‘years or more. 

There are, of 
course, many lo- 
cations which are now occupied 
by newer buildings, but many of 
our older people still think of 
them as‘though they were still 
standing. 

The Bement Store. 

At the northeast corner of First 
| street and Wabash avenue, George 
| W. Bement first occupied this-in 

1851. When he was joined by 
iW. S, Rea, they moved to the 
| | present site ‘occupied by the Sil- 
ı verstein Bros., and the old stand 
| was taken over by Bauermeister 
and Busch, whose successor is 
‘now The Bauermeister Company 
on the other side of First street. 
It is now the service department 
and warehouse of the Root Store. 

This corner room in 1874 was 
' occupied by Max Joseph, and the 

name though not the family (ex- 
| cept son, “Lafe,””) is still on Main 
“street. “| 
An Old Hotel. | 

At the northeast corner of Sec- 
ond and Wabash stands a hotel 
that is nearly 100 years old as it 
stands, but the upper floors as 
well as that portion of the build- 
ling on Second street, are more 
(than 100 years old. 

Known now as the Indois Hotel 
it has known many other names 
such as The Stag and the St. 
‘Clair House which were the best | 
_known._ ; | 


A. R. MARKLE. 
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Locust Corner. ¡Co 

In the 1830’s Judge Farrington | 
‘erected a residence at the north- 
-west corner of Third and Main. .. 

It was a fine residence in thos 
days and within its walls the first 
mass was held in 1938 for Cath- 
‘olic pioneers. After the home 
_burned a business house took its 
‘place, and because of the large 
number of trees bearing: the 
name it is known as Locust 
Corner. After Jerome Shandy 
bought the building he enclosed 
it in brick veneer, and it is now 
known as the Shandy Building. 
The upper floor was at one time 

| the home of one of our early 
| newspapers, the lower contained 
a drugstore while on the second 
floor, reached by an iron stair- 
t way on the outeside of the build- 
ing, is the office of John K. Fes- 
ler, the sole survivor of lawyers 
who once held forth as close to 
i the courthouse as they could find 
quarters. | 

The Courthouse. | 

The present building falls stant 

by ten years of qualifying for this 
| story, for its cornerstone was laid 
in October, 1884. The old build- 

ing that originally stood in the 
courtyard had disappeared many 
years before, and the only- re- 
mainder was the iron fence that 
surrounded the square. This could 
qualify for the old fence, after 
having been removed to surround > 
Collett Park later might claim 
Main street; although its resting 
place was only on the extension 
of Main street where Highland 
Lawn Cemetery faces the Nay 
tional Road. 

Some of the oldest buildings in 
Terre Haute once stood on Third 
street north of Wabash, and east 
of Third street to the alley on 
Wabash: - 

These structures burned in De- 
cember 1850, and in an account 
of the fire a newspaper reports 
‘that Union Row was saved be- 
cause of its brick construction and 
iron shutters. The building NOW 
standing on this corner was ded- 
icated in January, 1852, and on 
the upper floor was Occidental 
Hall which was provided with. a 
stage. This hall was a musical 
and theatrical center for” Terre 
Haute for many years. On the 
corner of the two streets was the 
“business house of the boy bank- 
ers, W. R. McKeen and Demas 
Deming. When his father took 
„over the First National Bank in 
| 1863 he called his son to join him, 
‘and D. W. Minshall moved in 
with McKeen to form the firm 
| McKeen and Minshall. The sec- 
‘ond floor of this row on Main 
street was’ occupied by many 
‘lawyers both before and after 
the o of the present 


courthouse. ag hes iid, 


j 


Ancient Union Row. 
On March 5, 1850, when Lu- 


| diwici and Hulman came to Terre | 


Haute, the paper contained a no- 
tice that the buildings on Dutch’ 
Row were being demolished and 
a week later the paper noted that 
excavation had started for the 
erection of a three-story modern 
building. This building, as we: 
have noted, escaped destruction 
by fire, because of its brickwork \ 
and iron shutters, and still stands | 
almost as it was built more than | 
a hundred years ago. At the cor- | 
ner of Fourth street in this block | 
was one of the oldest drug stores, 
owned first by John H. Barr, who | 
was succeeded by Gulick and 
Berry. George Huffman came 
next and continued for about 15! 
years. 
Another Drugstore. 

On the southeast corner of Third | 
nd Main were Eherele and Bind- 
ley, wholesale druggists, who were 
followed by Cook, Bel! and Low- 
ery. This firm was followed by 


¡Smith Hardware, who had earlier 


been on the north side of Wabash 
just east of First street, and un- 
der various owners from time to 
time held fast to the name of 
Smith. Now known as Smith 


ET 


Hardware Store it has lost ail eon- 
nection with the name of the 
Smith family, pioneer hardware 
dealers in Terre Haute. This 
¡building as well as its eastern 
neighbors are more than eighty 
years old. The east half of this 
block on the south side of Wa- 
bash from the alley to Fourth 
| street all dates back to 1853. At 
| the alley corner, except for one 
period, always had been a seed 
store except when it was occupied 
by S. H. Potter with harware and 
harness, and P. J. Ryan, the un- 
dertaking firm. On the second 

floor front, in Ryan’s time, his 
embalmer occupied a room which 
was reached by an outside 
wooden stairway in the alley. 

Preceding Ryan this upper room 
was occupied by John T. Scott, 

father of our present venerable 

citizen George A. Scott, Another 

room east of this hard'vare store, 

which was lately the Savoy Thea- 

ter on completion of the building 

was occupied by Francis Hulman 

who in 1857 bought the building at 

the northeast corner of Fifth and 

Main where Herman Hulman took 

over on the death of Francis and 

did business there as Hulman 

and Cox, and later Hulman and 

Company moved to their present 
location, Ninth and Main str ts. 
| At- the -southwest corner of 

Fourth and Main, now occupied 

by the Court House Furniture Co., 
was the second home of the pr+s- 

ent Root Store then known as 

Ryce and Edsall, and after the 

death of Ryce, Edsall, McDougal 

and Company. 

Naylor’s Opera House, 

In- 1869 a building as it long 
stood on the northeast corner of 
«Fourth and Main known as the 
Spinning Wheel, was demolished 
for the erection of the Terre 
Haute, or Naylor’s, Opera House, 
which opened in 1870 was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1896. When it 
was ready for occupancy the 
| Edsall and McDougal firm had 
undergone more changes with 
McDougal becoming associated to 
create the firm of McDougal and 
Knowlton, and again changed to 
become Hoberg, Root and Com- 
| pany, so for the first time the 
name Root ‘comes into being as 
successor with Max Hoberg to 
Ryce, Edsall, McDougal, Knowl- 
ton, and Oakey. The latter had 
married Edsall’s widow and be- 
came a member of the firm. 

At the southeast corner of 
Fourth and Main a long two-story 
frame building opening on to 
Fourth street was the barracks of 
the enlisted men during the Mexi- 
can War, but in 1874 it was occu- 
pied by the present corner build-. 
ing which was in succession the 
banking house of the Bank of 
Southern Indiana which became 
The First National Bank, and 
stood there until it opened in the 
present branch bank in 1894. 
We Have Now Reached 

Fourth Street, 
tis still many years 
ard tide of busi- 
orners there 


K 
i 
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T. H. Grew With National Road; 
| y Early Day Taverns Were Famous 


xR 
By A. R. Markle. 


In the early days of the Terre 
Haute business world, there was 
very little newspaper advertis- 
ing. Although each place of busi- 
ness on Wabash avenue had a 
street number, the. number did 
not correspond to those of the 
| present day. 
| Any place of business, as a 
general thing, had a sign of some 
kind which might be just a man’s 
name or some particular name 
describing the store, but in many 
cases was either a painted sign 
which fitted the business or a 
specimen of his stock in trade. 


Many firms were usually known 
by some phrase that fitted the 
business. We see many similar 
names today, but of the others 
which have become famous, there 
is quite a long story. 

The Taverns. 


In those early days the name 
tavern had a far different mean- 
ing from that of today. It sig- 
nified a hotel often large and 
ornate and many of these had a 
fame that reached out along the 
old National’ Road for hundreds 
of miles. 

The first tavern in Terre Haute 
was the Eagle and Lion. Befit- 
ting its name, there hung out 
over the sidewalk a gaily col- 
ored painting depicting the Amer- 
ican Eagle tearing out the eyes 
of the British lion, for there were 
many men who lived here or 
passed through here with vivid 
memories of the wars with Eng- 
land. It was built by Henry 
Redford who was among the first 
arrivals here and who bought the 
lot on the southeast corner of 
First and Wabash. 


During the sale, two men had 
bought the lot at the southeast 
corner of First and Cherry 
streets and they either drew lots 
or Redford accepted the lot on! 
which he built, | 


Naira kanga 


| ployees. 
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The Social Center. 


Immediately following the sale, 
on October 30 and 31, he started 
the construction of a large two 
story log house with stables and 
wagon yards to accommodate 
the traveling public. The first 
courts were held here, the Ma- 
sonic lodge was organized there 
and it was a popular place for 
local citizens as weli as the 
public. 

This later was known as Cap- 
tain Wasson's Tavern. 

A year later Samuel McQuil- 
kin built another tavern at the 
northeast corner of Wabash and 
Market streets, as Third street 
was then known. 
known as the “Light Horse Tav- 
ern” and its sign represented 
Light Horse Harry Lee in full 
regimentals riding a gaily dec- 
orated charger. This was burned 
in the great fire of December, 
1850. 

The Buntin House was located 
on the east side of Market street, 
south of Ohio, and was for many 
years the principal stage station. 


¡Almost all of the stage lines 
‘started from the Buntin House. 


The sign on the outside stated 
that this was the office of the 


Western Stage Lines, Owen Tul-|p 


ler, manager. 

Far out on the south side of 
the National Road, east of the 
railroad, was the National Road 
House. A very popular stopping 
place for travelers as well as a 
boarding house for nearby em- 
lts sign displayed a 
four horse team drawing a stage 
down a mountain side, which in- 


dicated far off points that could Faya hand-driven-type 


be reached from here. 


This became, 


Chauncey Rose Relic. 


At the northwest corner of Sec- 
ond and Ohio streets stood a 
small two-story building which 
saw the birth, in three of its 
rooms, of the Bank of Southern 
Indiana, the State Bank of Indi- 
lana and the Prairie City Bank. 
The building was owned by 
Chauncey Rose and on the corner 
room was a small metal sign 
“C, Rose.” This sign still stood 
there long after the death of its 
owner. 

On each of the sidewalk en- 
trances to the Court House the 
architect has placed the initials 
V C, which helps to explain to 
| us the location of the Vigo County 
Court House. 

On the north side of Wabash, 
opposite the courthouse, stood for 
many years Fisbeck Harness 
Shop and its sign, so beloved of 
the small boys that time, was a 
life size white wooden horse. 
This animal still exists. 


| 
On the west side of Market 


street, between Wabash and 


Cherry, was the establishment of | 


Isaac Ball, pioneer; undertaker, 
who established the firm which 
has long passed its centennial. 
The profession was indicated by 
a small coffin. P. J. Ryan was 
on Wabash near Fourth. 

“Pete” Ryan was hero of the 
Civil War, and there was hang- 
ing in his office a decorated 
framed certificate awarded to 
him by Congress. When pressed 
for details, Mr. Ryan would re- 
ly: 

“Twasn’t nothing. I took a di- 
vision of Johnny Rebs with a few 
brickbats.” 

East of Market street on the 
north side of Wabash was a sew- 
ing machine agency of J. N. 
Hickman. A peculiar sign hung 


over the sidewalk representing | 


the modern invention, the sewing 
machine, A model of this was an 
indicating 
that J. N. Hickman had for sale 
| a modern wonder, the sewing ma- 
chine. 

.A few doors east, Firman Nip- 
pert held forth the French Store, 
but one could not make a picture 
indicating French, so the name 
was printed over the doorway. 

On the south side of Wabash 
above John Tatelman’s Furni- 
ture Store is a large skylight 
which was the trademark, in its 
time, of all photograph galleries. 
But the gallery, as well as Ep- 
pert himself, has long gone the 
way of all things. 

In the middle forties, Rein- 
hard’s Dry Goods Store, at the 
northeast corner of Fourth and 
Wabash, was called ‘‘The Spin- 
ining Wheel.” This large wooden 
‚emblem hung over the sidewalk 
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and indicated that all sorts of 
textiles were to be found within. 
It also indicated the location of 
certain other points of interest. 
In an early newspaper is a men- 
tion “the post otrice has moved 
today to National Road street op- 
posiie the ‘Spinning Wheel ” and 
when Frances Huiman and J. B. 
Ludowici dissolved partnership, 
in 1853, Hulman advertised that 
he had taken a smali room with 
a small stock of goods “newly ar- 
rived by steamboat” and woulld 
open tor business on National 
Road street, opposite the post 
office. 

Tms building was demolished 
for the erection of the ‘terre 
Haute Opera House, popularly 
known in later days as “Naylor's 
Opera House.” ¿his was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1896. 

Dear Departed Days. 

Across the alley, to tae norta 
where now stands the Earle 
Hotel, was the turmer well Known 
Cincinnati House, whose only sign 
was a representation of Gain- 
brinus astride a beer barrel and 
holding up 11 signt an overflow- 
ing scuooner of veer. 

Un the southeast corner of 
Fourth and Wabash was the first 
home of the First Nationai Bank, 
whose location was indicated by 
a bronze sign, bearing its name. 

At tne husrtneast corner of Fifth 
anu Wabash was the Hulman 
Sture ana ou tne west wall of it 
was a pauned sign, reading Es- 
tablisned 1850.” > 

Un the soutneast corner of Fifth 


and Wabash, Sigmund Loeb had 


¡tor Many years a hat store and 


out in ironi, mounted on wheels, 
was a large black bear standing 
upright hoiding to a post. 

At the southwest corner of Sixth 
and Wabasa once stood the build- 
ing erected in the titties by tne 
Ludowici family, which was 

(marked on the Wabash avenue 
front “Ine National House.” 
Upened in 1854, 1t lasied well into 
tne nineties, 

On tne northwest corner of 
Sixth and “Wabasn, Mcseen. and 
Minsnall, bankers, erected a 
bulamg whicn still stands on that 
corner. Indicative of the banking 
business, Over the main entrance 
was a stone statue ot Minerva, 
while surmounting the highest 
pomo is a statue or Mercury. 

Un the east side of Sixtn street, 
at the aley south of Wabasn, 
Stanus a three-story building, 
which became quite well Known in 
| late years as Lederer’s and sur- 
mounting each of tne six columns, 
which supports tne front, is a 
smal snieid, a sole reminder that 
tor sixteen years this was the 
United States Post Ottice. Hign 
up on tne tront, near the cornice, 
a stone tablet marxed this buid- 
ing as the U.S. Post Uftice. | 


LU BRIAN 
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About haliway up the biock on 
the north side of Wabasn, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventn sireeis, 
was tor many years a cnina and 
queensware store of '1nev4ule 
dtanl. Its front was ornamented 
with waat we boys considered a 
remarkable sign. ‘the suriace of 
this sign read “Theodore Stahi” 
and in tront of the name was a 
series of wooden strips somewnat 
like a venetian blind, except tnat 
they did not told but stood out at 
rigat angies trom the building. 
From a point directly opposie 
the store, these strips did not 
show and one read only the oc- 
cupant’s name, while from a point 
east from the store on the south 
side of the street one could read 
the sign painted on the east side 
of these strips “Queensware.” 
Passing on along the street where 
¡One saw the west side of these 
strips it read “Chinaware,” to the 
great astonishment of the small 
boy. 

Still farther east, about where 
the J. C. Penney Store, now 
stands, George Zimmerman had 
a tin shop and suspended over the 
sidewalk was a large tin coffee 
pot, indicating the place of busi- 
ness as well as his occupation. 

Opposite this on the south side 
of Wabash was Rippetoe’s Gro- 
cery and he advertised his busi- 
ness by a very old lady wearing 
a bonnet and carrying a cane, on 
her way to market. 
| In the days when the north side 
of Wabash from the present Vi- 
quesney’s Store to Seventh street 
was a vacant lot, the east wall of 
this store indicated that “J. M. 
Dishon goes forth in haste with 
bills and paste to prociaim to all 
cfeation that men are wise who 
advertise in the present genera- 
| tion.” 

This store, however, was the 
‘home of V. G. Dickhout, who pro- 
claimed his business as a trunk 
maker. His outer display was an 
old style wooden trunk, hai éver 
the sidewalk. 

Farther East. 

Between Cherry and Mulberry 
on the old Canal, which is now 
Ninth and One-half street, was 
Eppinghousen with his stone 
yard. One could spend many 
hours watching the stone cutter 
with his wooden mallet and steel 

tool reproduce a likeness of a 
ala, a marble angel or a wreath | 
of flowers. One example of which 
can still be seen on East Wabash 
in the show window of Walsh 
Monument Company. 

Two generations have come and 
gone since that stone was carved 
but it still retains the work Ol an 
artist in Bla line. Ay r 
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Ohio Street Homes Give 


Way to Business District 


< Ts APR 301972 By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


On Ohio street, between 3rd and 4th, were the homes of George Brokaw and 
Charles Groverman, both long gone as the district was given over to business. 

Ralph Tousey, one time “partner of W. R. McKeen in his earliest venture as 
a banker after he left the old State Bank, lived at the corner of 4th and Ohio, 
The old Linton house stood in the middle of the block bounded by Ohio, Walnut, 
5th and 6th streets, from which it was moved to Ohio street in the seventies. It 
became the office of Maumee Collieries. 

On the southeast corner of 6th and Ohio stood the home of Newton Booth and 
his sister Elizabeth. In 1857, in that house, she married John Stevenson Tarking- 
ton and became the mother of Booth Tarkington, who was christened Newton 
Booth, but dropped the Newton, the name of his great-grandmother Mary Newton, 

‘of Woodbridge, Conn: až 

To the east of it stood the offices of the Wabash and Erie Canal, first occu- 
pied by them in December, 2 AS a residence it was occupied by Lucius Ryce 
and G. W. Bement. 

Across the street was ah 


"a 


“ry 


f 
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t the home of Ezra W. Smith who disappeared one night 
a arty rae for a great assembly but attended only by himself and his 
udge Elisha M. Huntington who later settled the estate of Smith, declared 
d. Later huntington bought it and moved there from the Scott house 
nd Ohio. This later became the property of the Terre Haute Club and of 


.A. James Turner lived i after the dpat of Judge a al 
t of here, was the, + 5 
, James Turner lived 
e toat had been occu- t West of Thompson’s on the 
south side of Ohio, where the 
Telephone building is now, 
stond the residence of Jacob 
D. Early and to the west of 
that was the home built by 
John P. Usher who left here 
' to become Secretary of the) 
Interior in President Lincoln's 
cabinet. Moving to Kansas to 
become attorney for the 
' Kansas Pacific Railroad, he 
sold it to Herman Hulman. 


now. Following |: 
Barly, this € 


home was occu- ™ a 
pied by R. L. DOROTHY J. | Beyond this stood the home 
de o mesón + CLARK | of Lucius es an EA 
whose hchor merchant of the city, whose 
| Mill stood at the southeast cor- brother Captain Harry Ryce) 
ner of First and Poplaz A was in the old Canal Office | 
rt] | building. 


Opposite this at th 
west corner h Still farther east on Ohio 
stood the old home of Dr. 
| Wood, later occupied by his 
“daughter Harriet Coffroth, 
known in the early days as 


| Continued On Page 6, Col. 1. 
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Hallie Wood, a belle of the 


town. Her sister, Sidney 
Wood, was affectionately 
known as “Siddy.” 

On the southeast corner of 
8th and Ohio stood the home 
of Patrick Shannon, a pioneer 
private banker. The house 
burned and Shannon started 
a series of suits against the 
insurance companies that 
rivaled the case of Jarndice 
vs. Jarndice. He later lived 
on the west side of 5th. the 
second house north of Park 
street. 

To the east of it was the 
home of A. L. Chamberlain, 
an early builder here. The 
greater part, if not all, of the 
work done by Chauncey Rose 
was under the charge of 
Chamberlain. The old Prairie 
House, the present freight 
house of the Pennsylvania 


Railroad, many of the resi- | 


dence3.in Rose’s addition and 
Subdividisons were his work 
and he was a partner of 
Tindal Madison in the build- 
Deming at the southeast cor- 
ner cf Walnut and 6th in 1842. 
Opposite this house of 
Chamberlain’s stood the 
house built by Arha Holmes 
whose modest foundry grew 
into the car and manufactur- 
ing plant between 9% and the 
railroad, south of Wabash. 
On the lot at the northeast 


corner of 915 stood a row of | 


four double houses, a story 


Father Pius Kolterer and pur- 
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ESP HER HAPPY 


SOUTH SHIELDS, England 
(UPI) — Seven-year-old Dawn 
Holden's daddy bought her a 
school just to keep her happy. 
Furniture store owner Victor 
Holden said Friday he bought 
St, Anne's private shool for an 
undisclosed price because he 
heard it was for sale and 
worried it might go to someone 
who would want to change 
teaching methods. “My little 
girl has done extremely well 
there.” he said. “She is happy 
with the school as it is and I 
want her and her friends to 
stay that way.” 


chased from him by Herman 
Hulman. 

Returning to 6th street, at 
the northwest corner of Pop- 
lar stood a large frame 
house built by William J. Ball, 
engineer of the Wabash and 
Erie Canal, the Cross-Cut 
Canal, and a very earty, if 
not the first, president of the 
Terre Haute Gas Light 


Company. The late William | 


C. Ball was born in this 
house, the lot having been 
bought in 1848 and the house 
built soon after. In 1854 Mr. 
Ball sold to George E. 
Brokaw, who in turn sold to 
William B. Tuell in 1857. 
After living in the frame 
house for some time, Tuell 
sold the house to Theodore 
Hulman, who had bought the 


half of a subdivision east and | 
north of 6th and Park streets | 


and started to build a brick 
house in the middle of the 


| block. Advised by his brother 
and a half in heighth, built | 
hy the priest of St. Benedict's, | 


Herman Hulman to build on 
one side of the property in- 
stead of in the middle and to 


rE - 
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build only a temperary hoe 
until his wife was satisfied to! 
live so far out of town, he 
bought the Tuell house and 
moved it to its location at 
the northeast corner of 6th 
and Park streets. 

On the lot where it stood, 
Tuell built a magnificent 
dwelling and shortly before 
his death it is said (with no 
possible means of verification 
now) that he lost it in one 
of those super colossal poker | 
games of the times., Whatever 
truth there may have been 
to the story, the deed itself : 
names the consideration as , 
$80,000, and Lucy Hervey, the 
purchaser, to assume a mort- 
gage for $25,000. 

Her husband, Robert G. 
Hervey, was the builder of 
the old Ilinois Midland Rail- 
road, later the Peoria division 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
He seems to have paid but 
$5,000 on tne mortgage and . 
the Sheriff sold it to W. R. 
McKeen in 1883 to staisfy a 
balance cf $20,000 still due. 

Still more about homes of 
long ago in next week’s 
coume. . . 
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By eS OMMUnity Affairs File 
Dick 
Tuttle 


This matter of saving buildings, 
restoring buildings and maintain- 
ing buildings for posterity is ac- 
tually one of 
economics. In 
this reference, 
economics 
would basical- 
ly mean the 
economy of 
the particular 
time in ques- 
tion, and the 
economy of 
what the 

TUTTLE building 

would be after saving and restora- 
tion. 
- During rather stringent times it 
would be difficult, if not 
possible, to raise funds to 
purchase and restore a building 
deemed worthy of saving. Very 
few buildings fall into the category 
of worthiness, and decisions must 
be made to strike some buildigos 
off the list. i4 


' bedrooms, a school 


im- . 
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It's economical to save 


Further, economics also has a 
bearing on what the building will 
be after acquisition and restora- 
tion. Many become museums, 
others offices for a business will- 
ing to accept and maintain the 
structure. Others are just places to 
visit, showing how and what 
things were at the time the 
building was erected. Evansville 
has The Reitz House, a family 
residence restored and furnished 
in the period of more than a 
century ago. 

Our historical museum here is a 
residence, filled with historical 
treasures, displayed in wall cases 
and on the floor. Four or five 
rooms have been furnished as 
room, the 
room of a seamstress. The 
museum is priceless. 

The Allen Chapel on South Third 
Street is very old, has been 
restored and is used. The GAR 
Building, the first bank in Terre 
Haute, the State Bank of Indiana — 
Terre Haute, needs” extensive 
maintenance, and is well worth 
the effort and investment. It has 
been used.for some time as a war 


museum, under the aegis of 
veterans’ organizations. The struc- 
ture is imposing, and apparently 
structurally sound, but more than 
cosmetic maintenance is needed. 

There are two other buildings 
currently being viewed by the 
Preservation Alliance, one of 
which the Alliance owns, the 
Preston House on Poplar Street. 
The other structure is the Big Four 
Depot on North Seventh, partially 
demolished. 

Considerable work would be 
necessary to restore the Preston 
House, and it would be rather 


costly. But this is the oldest home 


in Terre Haute, still standing and 
with a possibility of being 
restored. This could be a major 
historical and tourist attraction in 
Terre Haute, as well as being a 
project to develop the area. 
Conrail, the owner of the Big 
Four Depot, decided at one time to 
sell the depot, then reneged after 
a local man made an offer. The 
excuse was it wanted the building 
demolished so the curve in the 
track east of the depot, could be 
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past 


straightened a bit. Railroads being 
what they are, and railroad 
lawyers being expert at delay and 
procrastination, that change could 
be done sometime about the mid 
21st Century. 

But the depot represents a link 
with Terre Haute’s past — four 
railroads, a junction point, four 
round-houses, a car shop, and 
street crossing delays at all times 
of day and night. Thousands of 
cars of products were shipped out 
of town. Thousands of cars of 
products were shipped in, even 
after the truck lines had taken over 
most of the shipping. 

The Preservation Alliance 
should be supported in its efforts, 
focusing on the Preston House 
and the depot. It has other projects 
on its agenda, all worthy. The past 
is prologue, according to 
Shakespeare. We can preserve a 
part of it for the future. 


Tuttle is a retired assistant editor 
of The Tribune-Star. He has since 
served as a Congressional senior- 
citizen intern. 


